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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES. Vout. XIX, No. 1. JuLy, 1940 
CATHOLIC HYMNS IN ENGLISH 


— revised Westminster Hymnal has at length 
appeared,! and I have been invited to give some 
account of it. It would be difficult for me to offer 
criticism of the book as a whole; partly for the 
accidental reason that most of the new hymns are 
the work of my friends and a few of them my own ; 
more generally, because I am aware of the special 
problems which harass the compilers of any book of 
this kind. It is not their duty to make an anthology 
of the best Catholic religious verse in English. They 
are concerned in the first place with verse that may, 
might, or should be sung by Catholics of today 


} without bewilderment or distraction; they may 


consider it desirable to include some verse of our older 
poets which will probably never be sung but seems to 
deserve permanent record as establishing a continuous 
tradition ; they can hardly exclude a measure of 
quite deplorable verse which is sung now and will 
continue to be sung, all things to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Hence some inevitable compromise 


) between art and prudence which might be endlessly 


and unprofitably discussed. My only general verdict 
shall be that the compilers have very greatly improved 
on the old edition ; that some obvious gaps or weak- 
nesses remain ; and that I hope that sooner or later 


} these may be filled or remedied by succeeding 
} Catholic writers. 


What I may reasonably try to do is to put forward 


| for general consideration some of the aims and 


rs 


) difficulties of hymn writers and hymn translators, 


: 1The Westminster Hymnal. New and revised edition. Burns Oates, 
(Prices see Supplement, p. 2.) 
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more particularly the latter. On one side the un- 
surpassed excellence of liturgical hymns, on the other 
the growing remoteness of the liturgical language, 
make it inevitable that a great part of our hymns 
should be translations from Latin originals. Here 
many questions arise at once, and in the first place 
the obvious one : How does one set about translating 
a hymn at all? In some quarters I have found the 
earnestly held belief that the translator begins by 
turning each Latin line into literal English prose and 
then puts words in or pulls them out to get the right 
number of syllables and the rhyme. I suppose there 
exist versions which give some colour to this ingenuous 
notion, but the principle held by translators them- 
selves is different. This is that the English unit should 
correspond to the Latin unit ; and this unit is some- 
times the stanza, sometimes the line. Thus if we isolate 
the line 
Jesu Redemptor omnium 


we have a group of words which is not only logically 
self-sufficient but metrically self-sufficient. ‘“‘Jesus, 
Redeemer of all’’ translates the separate words but 
does not translate the unit ; we have not given its 
equivalent till we have found an English group of 
words which stands by itself in the same way, for 
instance 
Jesus, Redeemer of us all, 


and it would be false to say that this line is merely 
the prose rendering with the addition of a convenient 
syllable ; it is a new unit of composition as truly as 
the variants 


O Christ, the Saviour of mankind 
or 
Jesus, the Ransomer of man. 


But it is, of course, open to the translator to take more 
than one line for his unit, making part of an English 
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line do the work of one Latin line and contriving 
compensation afterwards according to the needs of 
the subject-matter. Thus the two lines 


Jesu Redemptor omnium, 
Ex Patre Patris Unice .. . 


are rendered by Mgr. Knox : 


Saviour of all, for ever One 
With God the Father ; only Son... .1 


It happens exceptionally that two or more Latin 
lines fall into English in an almost inevitable way, 
rhyme included. It is so with the lines : 


Quem terra, pontus, aethera 
Colunt, adorant, praedicant— 


where the three nouns and three verbs set an obvious 
pattern, and the simplest word for aethera, “sky”, 
naturally leads to the rhyme “glorify’”’ or ‘magnify’. 
Neale’s version then? is almost dictated : 


The God whom earth and sea and sky 
Adore and laud and magnify, 


though small variants, of course, are possible within 
the framework.? A Manual of Prayers dated 1750 has a 
version of Ave Maris Stella which in several stanzas 
follows the Latin with happy effortlessness and seems 
only to bring out rhymes already latent : 


1No. 7 in the new Hymnal, to which all such references later refer. 
Versions quoted without a reference number are not in the Hymnal. 

No. 103. 

3I see from Julian’s Dictionary that the Primer of 1615 begins, ‘“‘He 
whom the earth, the sea and sky’’, and the Primer of 1685, ‘“‘He whom 
the land, the sea, the sky”. On the other hand, a Sarum Prymer of 1538 
opens boldly with ‘‘The gouvernoure of the tryple engyn” ; 1 wish I knew 
how it went on. 
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Offenders’ bonds unbind, 
Give light unto the blind ; 
Our evils drive away, 
For good vouchsafe to pray. 
Show us a mother’s care ; 
To him convey our prayer 
Who for our sake put on 
The title of thy Son... 
Grant that our life be pure ; 
Prepare the way secure, 
That, seeing Jesus, we 
May joy eternally. 


But generally the translator’s work is harder ; he 
has to recast the original in various ways, and a 
recurrent difficulty is that he has to use more words 
than his original for the simple reason that Latin 
words as a rule are longer than English words, though 
on various accounts it is usually best to keep something 


like the length of the Latin line. Here the bad 
translator freely adds words as stop-gaps ; the good 
translator looks for a longer phrase such as the author 
might have used had he been writing in the English 
metre. One can sometimes make explicit an allusion 
in the Latin ; for instance, Mgr. O’Connor, trans- 
lating Abelard’s “Virgo nobilis”, says with perfect 
rightness “the Maid of David’s blood’, and sometimes 
it is possible to complete a scriptural quotation. 
Failing that or this, the longer or ampler phrase should 
always be relevant. An added adjective should never 
be a mere addition ; it should be a clarification, not 
an ornament, and above all not a distraction. 

Take as example the opening of the Veni Creator : 


Veni Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita : 
Imple superna gratia 
Quae tu creasti pectora. 
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No English can quite render the power and dignity 
of those thirteen words ; but a good deal remains 
possible. Mr. Michael Fenwick writes thus : 


Come, Holy Ghost, creating fire, 
Thy children’s waiting hearts possess ; 
With heavenly grace their breasts inspire, 
Fashioned of thine almightiness. 


All the theological points are made; what is 
new—‘‘fire’’, “‘waiting’’, “‘almightiness’—is natural 
and relevant. But the new Hymnal prints the version 
of 1867 :1 


Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come 
From thy bright heavenly throne, 

Come, take possession of our souls 
And make them all thy own. 


Almost half the Latin is left untranslated ; and 
the second line introduces a piece of picturesqueness 
quite out of tone with the hymn. 

This leads to the further question : How literal 
should a translator endeavour to be within the given 
pattern of his verse? The answer depends on the 
nature of his original. The later medieval hymns, 
devotional rather than doctrinal, may reasonably be 
treated with some freedom ; the translator’s chief 
aim and problem must be to render the attitude of 
> devotion. The earlier hymns, making a series of 

theological statements, must be rendered as far as 
> possible point for point, though this does not mean 
| word for word ; the logic will sometimes be clearer 
» ifa phrase is turned quite differently. In this matter 
some of the newer versions—those of Mgr. Knox, for 


INo. 62; but it also prints (No. 63) the paraphrase by Dryden— 
very free but magnificent. I should add that Mr. Fenwick’s version 
has so far only been circulated among friends ; and that the stanza quoted 
is by no means the best. 
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instance—have certainly the advantage over older 
versions which in other ways one may prefer. Modern 
scholarship aims at renderings which are at once more 
fluid and more conscientious than those of older 
tradition. The Primers and Manuals of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are sometimes un- 
warrantably free ; more often they are very literal 
without being very intelligible, as when a version of 
1750 renders “sinceritatis azyma’”’ by “the Azym of 
Sincerity”. Contrast with this two stanzas from the 
Christe Redemptor of Mgr. Knox :4 


Saviour of all, for ever One 

With God the Father ; only Son 
Whom he alone, when time was not, 
Past our imagining, begot .. . 


Each waning year doth testify 

That from thy Father’s throne on high 
Thou, and no other, on this morn 
Didst come to save a world forlorn. 


Here it is plain that the phrases “when time was 
not” and “past our imagining” are really a more 
faithful translation of ante principium and ineffabiliter 
than the literal phrases “‘ere the beginning” and 
“ineffably’’, which an earlier translator might have 
thought it his duty to use ; and “‘thou, and no other” 
is luminously exact for solus ; “‘alone’’, in this context, 
would be obscure. 

Another example of most successfully conscientious 
treatment comes from the rather unpromising Lenten 
stanza : 


Utamur ergo parcius 
Verbis, cibis et potibus, 
Somno, jocis, et arctius 
Perstemus in custodia. 
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The translator of 1706 (the most independent among 
the earlier writers) had thought these particularities 
beneath his dignity and rewritten the stanza thus : 


Each sense and power must then abstain, 
And e’en Allowances restrain : 

Whilst Watching and Reserve augment 
The wholesome Abstinence of Lent. 


Mgr. Knox! shirks nothing, yet gives the whole 
stanza a perfectly natural tone : 


More wisely therefore let us walk, 
Sparing of food and wine and sleep ; 
Over our trifles and our talk 
More jealous be the watch we keep. 


In such points as these the best modern versions 
excel the old ; I have quoted chiefly Mgr. Knox, but 
I must give the same praise to Mgr. O’Connor (whose 
finest work is unfortunately outside the Hymnal), and 
to Neale and Aylward among writers of the last 
century. Yet perhaps none of these versions achieve 
the finality in their own kind which belongs to some 
versions of penal times. Hence one is glad to see that 
room has been found for some of the hymns of 1706, 
and again for Walter Blount and a little Crashaw- 
Austin. 

The last translator’s problem I have to touch upon 
is that of the choice of metre. The use of the com- 
moner metres hardly merits discussion ; but there is 
controversy over the rarer metres (especially those 
with triple rhythms) and over the use of double 
rhymes. Here, I think, the weight of opinion is 
against me. It is generally held to be a merit to follow 
one’s original metrically, using double rhymes where 
the Latin does, falling or rising rhythm where it does, 


1No. 30. 
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and so forth. Now I see in this no merit whatever, 
unless the resulting English metre is worth using on its 
own account, suitable to the theme, and fully con- 
trollable by the writer. It seems to me that more 
often than not these conditions are not fulfilled ; and 
there are technical reasons why. Without excursion 
into these, I appeal to the general reader to consider 
the ordinary results of the desire for double rhyme. 
One very common symptom of failure is the continual 
use of the form “is doing” as an equivalent for 
“does”, and so forth. I quote an extreme example 
from Digby Wrangham, who conceived and executed 
the unhappy ambition of translating the whole of 
Adam of St. Victor in what seemed to him equivalent 
metres. It is the end of the sequence on the reception 
of St. Victor’s relics : 


Christ ! to thee due honour paying 
Have the words we have been saying 
Been thy champion’s praise portraying ; 
Whilst he here with us is staying, 

Let no grief our joys o’erthrow. 


There is nothing quite so embarrassing in the new 
Hymnal, but one stanza of Irons’ Dies Irae! approaches 
it : 


What shall I, frail man, be pleading, 
Who for me be interceding, 
When the just are mercy needing ? 


It is no part of my intention to mock at all the double- 
rhymed verse in the Hymnal—some of it is com- 
paratively accomplished ; but I suggest—rather for 
the benefit of my juniors than for the rebuke of my 
seniors—that the best compliment one can pay an 
important original is to translate it into the metre 


INo. 159. 
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one can best control. Crashaw made this act of 


humility several times, and had his reward, above all 
in the Lauda Sion : 


O let that love which thus makes thee 
Mix with our low mortality 

Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Con-victors of thine own full cup ; 
Co-heirs of saints ; that so all may 

Drink the same wine, and the same way ; 
Nor change the pasture, but the place, 
To feed of thee in thine own face.? 


That is one of the summits of English poetry ; and 
if one cares to talk about verse technique, Crashaw’s 
rhythms are as masterly in a way proper to English 
verse as those of St. Thomas in a way proper to 
medieval Latin. 

It remains to say something of the original 


hymns in this collection. As a rule, the best of these 
are in origin private poems rather than hymns proper, 
but a few of them are eminently suitable for singing, 
and I hope they may be used so instead of being 
cherished as mere museum-pieces. I am thinking 
especially of the older hymns, such as Jerusalem, my 
happy home. The original Westminster Hymnal printed 
some dozen stanzas of this, but I have never heard any 
of them sung ; the new Hymnal doubles the number and 
divides the hymn into three ;? this should at least 
draw attention and lead priests and choirmasters to 
ask themselves what excuse they have for neglecting 
something so obviously good. Some of the stanzas 


1This is not in the Hymnal, but the Lauda Sion by Aylward (No. 74) is 
very good indeed. The Hymnal also prints in succession (Nos. 72 and 73) 
versions of Adoro Te by Father Hopkins and Crashaw-Austin, the former 
in eleven-syllabled lines like the original’s, the latter in ordinary eight- 
syllabled lines. Since both versions are admirable and both by pro- 
fessional poets, the reader may fairly judge from these examples how 
much or how little is gained by metrical imitation as such; I think the 
gain is very slight. 

4Nos. 206, 207, 208. 
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would no doubt seem “quaint” to an ordinary 
congregation, but it should be quite practicable to 
sing at least some of the first part : 


Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shall I come to thee ? 

When shall my sorrows have an end ? 
Thy joys when shall I see ? 


O happy harbour of the saints ! 
O sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 


In thee no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore ; 

In thee there is no dread of death, 
But life for evermore. 


No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun ; 
There God himself gives light. 


Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee ! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see ! 


Surely thus much might be sung without affec- 
tation, and it should be easier in these days than in 
more complacent ones to echo in all sincerity this cry 
from a priest of penal times. 

Dunbar’s magnificent Rorate caeli desuper! and 
Father Southwell’s Behold a simple tender Babe* are in 
different ways rather markedly archaic; and the 
imagery and speech-rhythms of Beaumont’s fine poem 
on the Assumption? might be difficulties to the 
ordinary singer. But it should be possible to use 


INo. 17. 2No. 16. ®No. 106. 
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Rowlands’ carol, Blessed Philip Howard’s O Christ, 
the glorious crown,? and most certainly the simple and 
flowing verses of John Austin :* 


Hark, my soul, how everything 
Strives to serve our bounteous King ; 
Each a double tribute pays, 

Sings its part, and then obeys. 


Nature’s chief and sweetest choir 

Him with cheerful notes admire ; 
Chanting every day their lauds, 

While the grove their song applauds . . . 


Wake, for shame, my sluggish heart, 
Wake, and gladly sing thy part ; 

Learn of birds, and springs, and flowers, 
How to use thy nobler powers . 


The original verse of later poets is also represented ; 
among things which should certainly be sung are 
Chesterton’s O God of earth and altar,s two poems of 
Canon John Gray in his simpler manner,’ and 
Katharine Tynan’s Thy Kingdom come.® It is right 
that we should also find the names of Francis 
Thompson, Ernest Dowson, and Lionel Johnson,’ but 
their poems are scarcely for public use. For them, 
as increasingly for poets of today, there is too great 
a distance between their own fashion of thought and 
language and that of the contemporary world from 
which, whether they will or not, they are all but 
quite cut off. Newman’s Praise to the Holiest is the 
kind of hymn which every Catholic poet would like 
to write — masterly verse, clear and substantial 
thought, and all “‘to be understanded of the people’’. 
But Newman himself never achieved its like again, 
and for others it has become wellnigh impossible to 


1No. 18. aNo. 195. 3No. 165. 4{No. 212. 5Nos. 28 and 175. 
*No. 213. TNos. 107, 218, 161. 
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write original religious verse of a high order which is 
neither too remote from the common manner to be 
readily understood nor too intimately personal to be 
publicly sung. It may be that our younger poets 
will belie me ; I hope so with all my heart ; meanwhile, 
in spite of many good things the Hymnal brings us, 
there is still work to be done in bettering the trans- 
lation of liturgical hymns. 
WALTER SHEWRING. 
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JUSTICE AND SCANDAL IN THE 
GOSPELS 


WEEN I was allowed, recently, to publish an 
article in these columns on ‘Some Problems of 
Bible Translation’, I used the words: “‘Under the 
Old Dispensation the justus is a man who is right with 
God, because he is careful to keep the law, moral and 
ceremonial ; under the New Dispensation he is simply 
a justified person. ... Or take the word scandal. 

. In the New Testament it means anything which 
puts you off, creates misgivings in you about the religious 
creed which you follow, or tends to do so”. I felt 
that these statements of mine were rather contro- 
versial, and half hoped they would produce some 
angry protest, to which I could make a full reply. It 
did not come, and I could not be at the trouble of 
writing a bogus protest myself. It seems more 
) straightforward to offer to the readers of THE CLERGY 
| Review the answer which I should have made, if 
there had been any protest. 

“In the prevailing use of the word by St. Paul, 
however, righteousness means the state of acceptance 
} with God into which one enters by faith”. So writes 
) Dr. Stevens in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and 
it seems to me admirably put. He goes on to point 
) out that when St. Paul talks about the righteousness 
) (or justice) of God he means, predominantly, not that 
) justice which is an attribute of God but the justice 
} which God confers upon men ; imputes to them if 
) you will, imparts to them if you will, but something 
which resides in them, not in him. “The justice of 
© God is made manifest . . . even the justice of God, 
) by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all them 
9 who believe in him”—you do not begin to understand 
} that sentence until you realize that it refers to a 
} justice (there is no article) implanted by God in the soul 
of the believer ; that is to say, a state of acceptance 
with himself. To the Jew, justice was a state of the 
13 
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soul arising out of, and manifested in, a faithful 
observance of the law, moral and ceremonial. To 
the Christian, justice is a state of the soul arising out 
of baptism, and the act of faith which he makes in 
baptism. That is the contrast which is familiar to 
us in St. Paul’s writings. Are we to assume that 
St. Paul invented this terminology (or simply took it 
over from Hebrew thought), or has it any parentage 
in the Gospels ? 

Here Dr. Stevens seems to me less helpful. 
Dikaiosune in the Gospels, he writes, “is not thought 
of under the form of a status or relation ; it is used 
rather in the simple ethical sense, to include the 
qualities of a character which is acceptable with 
God”. In the Gospels, according to his view, the 
term has the same content, but with a different 
emphasis. I wonder whether he has not reached this 
result by concentrating too much on the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew ? It is worth while trying to present, 
in bird’s-eye view, the whole catena of passages in the 
Synoptists (St. John hardly matters), in which the 
words justus and justitia occur. 

Where pagans are speaking, Pilate or his wife or 
the centurion, a just man is simply an innocent man 
(Mt. xxvii, 19, 24, Lc. xxiii, 47). The spies in 
Lc. xx, 20 presumably feigned themselves to be 
honest men. Conceivably, the justice of St. Joseph 
is emphasized in Mt. i, 19 to explain why he wanted 
to put our Lady away, or why he hesitated to put her 
away. These are the only cases in which the word 
‘just’ can be given its modern, specialized sense. 
But there are two other passages in which a just man 
appears to mean simply a good man ; where Herod 
recognizes that St. John the Baptist is a just and holy 
man, and where God sends his rain on the just and 
the unjust (Mc. vi, 20, Mt. v, 45). 

In other contexts, it is not clear whether the 
people called just are so called simply because they 
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possessed desirable moral qualities, or because, pos- 
sessing those qualities, they enjoyed the status of being 
acceptable with God. In three passages (Mt. x, 41, 
xiii, 17, Xxiii, 29) just men are bracketed with 
“prophets”, as if to imply a somewhat lower degree 
of sanctity. Zachary and his wife, Simeon, and 
Joseph of Arimathea are called “just” ; in the first 
of these cases a legal touch is added to the description, 
when we are told that they “‘were both just before God, 
walking in all the commandments and justifications 
of the Lord without blame”’ (Lec. i, 6, ii, 25, xxiii, 50). 
The Pharisees are anxious to appear just before men ; 
but they will be held responsible for the blood of all 
the just men who have been killed, from the just 
Abel down to Zacharias (Mt. xxiii, 28, 35). “‘Accept- 
able with God” would serve, in all these cases, as a 
possible synonym, but it is not clear that the context 
demands it; “upright” would almost meet the 
situation. 

In other passages again, the predominant sense of 
the word just is surely one of status ; the just are the 
people of whom God approves, as contrasted with 
the people of whom he disapproves. When we hear 
that at the last day the just will shine out in their 
Father’s kingdom (as if they had been hitherto in- 
distinguishable), that the angels will separate, then 
and not before, the just from the unjust (Mt. xiii, 43, 
49), that the just will go into everlasting life, the 
wicked into everlasting fire (Mt. xxv, 46), it is surely a 
status (though here of justification plus sanctification) 
which is implied. To be sure, the just have earned 
their title by good works (Mt. xxv, 37), but un- 
consciously. The “resurrection of the just” (Lc. xiv, 
14) belongs to the same set of contexts. What can 
“the wisdom of the just’? mean, unless it mean the 
wisdom which justifies (Lc. i, 16)? And our Lord 
has come to call sinners, not the just (Mt. ix, 13 and 


4 in the sense that the “‘just”’ do not call for 
Vol. B 
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interference, because they are, or think they are, 
already on the right road ; they need, or think they 
need, no repentance to put them straight (Lc. xv, 7). 
In these passages, it looks as if our Lord was specially 
referring to people who regard themselves as justified 
by the works of the law; as he does explicitly in 
Lc. xviii, 9, “those who trust in themselves, that they 
are just’, whereas in fact the immoral publican is 
justified rather than the moral Pharisee. 

I should claim, then, that if we were asked of some 
passage in the Gospels, ‘What does it mean by just ?”’ 
it would nearly always be possible to give ‘‘acceptable 
to God” or “approved of by God” as a synonym, and 
as often as not you would find it difficult to devise 
any other synonym. What, then, of the noun, 
guste? I do not find that it occurs above eight times 
in the Synoptists ; but in three of the eight passages 
it presents a cardinal difficulty of translation. 

The justice of Christians, which is to abound 
above that of the Pharisees, is evidently a morality. 
And when we are told not to “‘perform our justice” 
before men, it consists of a series of salutary acts, 
such as the Old Law delighted to recognize (Mt. v, 20, 
vi, 1). To walk “in holiness and justice’ before God 
(Lc. i, 75) may also be claimed as an instance where 
justice means the same thing as uprightness, though 
here, as in Lc. i, 6, it is justice before God ; the notion 
of claiming his approval is not far absent. The 
Beatitudes curiously cancel out ; if it is more natural 
to think of pious souls as hungering and thirsting 
after God’s approval, it is equally more natural to 
think of them as being persecuted for the sake of a 
moral principle (Mt. v, 6, 10). What are we to say, 
then, of the three remaining contexts : “‘So it becometh 
us to fulfil all justice”? (Mt. iii, 15), “Seek ye therefore 
first the kingdom of God and his justice” (Mt. vi, 33), 
and “‘John came to you in the way of justice, and you 
did not believe in him” (Mt. xxi, 32) ? 
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I cannot understand how anybody remains content 
with “justice”? or “righteousness” as a translation in 
the first of these passages. Justice is a thing you 
practise, not a thing you fulfil; and even if you 
substitute the word “duty’’ you have not explained 
how or why it was a duty to be baptized by St. John. 
No law prescribed it, no prophet enjoined it. Surely 
the meaning sticks out of the passage, if you will only 
get away for a moment from the tyranny of words. 
To receive John’s baptism is to make an effort— 
the best then available—to put yourself right with 
God. It was fitting that our Lord should receive 
this baptism for the same reasons—whatever they were 
—which made it fitting that he should undergo 
circumcision, another “‘justifying’’ ceremony. “‘It is 
fitting that we should win God’s acceptance in every 
way we can’’—that is not a translation, perhaps, but 
it surely gives the sense of the speech. 

In the second passage, it is barely possible to 
interpret “‘his justice’ as meaning ‘‘justice like his” 
(cf. Mt. v, 48). But such a render ng lacks both 
precedent and plausibility. This the old Douay 
translators evidently felt ; they realized that a reference 
to God’s subjective attributes was out of place, and 
gave us, not “‘his justice’, but “‘the justice of him’’. 
They evidently intended to bring this phrase into line 
with those alluded to above, where St. Paul speaks of 
the justice of God ; meaning thereby not the justice 
which God possesses but the justice of which he is 
author—that is, the state of justification. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his acceptance, his 
approval”’ ; that is, surely, the obvious sense. At the 
beginning of the chapter, our Lord has warned us 
that we should not aim at being justified in the sight 
of men ; at the end of it, he puts before us as of 
paramount importance the aim of being justified in 
the sight of God. 

“John shewed you the way to be good” ; so Dr. 
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Moffatt for venit in via justitiag—can any parallel be 
adduced, any probability be urged, for this appallingly 
flat rendering? The context, of course, with its 
reference to the publicans and harlots believing, 
might lend a smudgy colour to this sort of language. 
But Lagrange warns us not to be led astray by the 
context : “‘Venir dans une voie de justice est une locution 
sémitique pour indiquer une extréme sollicitude a 
observer la loi . . . Jean est venu, et precisément 
vers vous, et dans la voie de la justice qui est votre 
fort”. It is a repetition of “John came neither eating 
nor drinking’; the strict Nazirite paradoxically 
appeals to the lesser breeds without the Law, fails to 
appeal to the Law’s jealous custodians. John came 
with all the strict observance which could be supposed, 
under the Old Dispensation, to win God’s acceptance ; 
it was all wasted on you. . 

In all these three passages, if nowhere else, I 
should claim that the Pauline sense of dikatosune, as 
the sum of the conditions which qualify a soul for 
God’s approval, is the only key which fits the lock of 
the original without groaning reluctance. 


Skandalon is a word which has less of pre-history, 
less of background, to confuse us. In the Old 
Testament it is used, nearly always by a metaphor, 
in conjunction with pagis, a snare, or lithos proskom- 
matos, a stumbling-block ; and with the latter word it 
appears to be, by usage, convertible. It was first used 
(in the form skandalethron) of the spring which releases 
a trap and makes it suddenly shut on you. And I 
believe this element of surprise is nearly always, if 
not always, associated with it; a fact which com- 
mentators are apt to forget. To be scandalized is, 
primarily, to tread on a rake. Something gets up and 
hits you unexpectedly. 
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The word “snare” would do for an interpretation 
of it, though not perhaps for a translation of it, in 
some of its most familiar contexts. “If thy hand or 
thy foot is a snare to thee’’, that is, an occasion of 
falling (unexpectedly) into sin, gives you a fair idea 
of the meaning (Mt. v, 29, xviii, 8 and parallels). 
“The angels will remove from his kingdom all the 
snares’, all the evil examples that trapped us into 
sin—you do not need much more in the way of 
interpretation there (Mt. xiii, 41). Perhaps also 
“Whoever lays a snare for one of these little ones. . . . 
Woe to the world because of such snares.... It 
must needs be that such snares should come’’, that is, 
bad examples which lead simple minds to contract 
evil habits before they realize that they are evil ; that, 
too, is intelligible. 

So much for the scandalum pusillorum ; when we 
come on to the scandalum Pharisaeorum, it is not such 
plain sailing. A saying of our Lord’s scandalizes the 
Pharisees (Mt. xv, 12), and St. Peter is directed to 
pay the didrachma “so that we may not scandalize 
them” (Mt. xvii, 27). ‘““This saying laid a snare for 
the Pharisees’, “‘that we may not lay a snare for 
them’’—it will not do ; we must get closer to the root 
of the idiom. What was the trouble with the Phari- 
sees? Not that they were shocked, exactly—that is 
a modern connotation of the term ; not that they were 
indignant—that isa false inference from the Authorized 
Version’s “offended”. To be scandalized is, rather, 
to be “‘put off” ; if only slang were not so much more 
expressive than English! In a slang Bible, “‘put off” 
would translate at least ninety per cent of the 
scandalum passages. You have been going along, so 
far, quite happy and undisturbed in your religious 
beliefs, your spiritual loyalties, and then suddenly 
something crops up, something seen or heard, which 
throws you out of your course ; you have the feelings 
of a man who has tripped over some unseen obstacle 
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and stumbled off the pathway into rough ground ; 
that is to be scandalized. 

If you are a pusillus, a humble discipline of Christ, 
and unexpectedly make some disedifying discovery 
about the Christian religion, then you are genuinely 
scandalized ; you do not necessarily fall away, but you 
totter, for the moment, in your allegiance. Ifyou are 
a Pharisee, broad-mindedly pretending that you have 
half a mind to become a disciple of Christ if all goes 
well, then the same disedifying discovery will scan- 
dalize you, but not genuinely. You pretend to feel 
disappointment, but as a matter of fact you find 
yourself rather relieved ; no need to become a disciple 
now! You are finished with it, from now on! The 
official attitude of the Pharisees, at least in the earlier 
stages of our Lord’s ministry, was one of taking an 
enlightened interest in our Lord’s teaching ; they were 
always asking questions, always offering to be con- 
vinced by a sign ; sometimes, one would actually hold 
out hopes of conversion (e.g. Mt. viii, 19). But 
they did not really want to be convinced ; when our 
Lord criticized their custom of hand-washing, it was 
a welcome excuse for saying, “Well, that finishes it! ”’ ; 
to hear that he did not pay the didrachma would 
have been an excuse even more unassailable. But 
always, observe, the thing that scandalizes must be 
an unexpected discovery ; “If I’d known this’, you 
say, “I would never have bothered to look into the 
thing”’. 

It is the same with the people of Nazareth, when 
they are scandalized by seeing our Lord in the 
synagogue there (Mt. xiii, 57 and parallel). The point 
is, surely, that they had heard of a great preacher, 
actually a Nazareth man, who had made a name for 
himself at Capharnaum and elsewhere, and flocked 7 
to the synagogue on the occasion of his visit. Only | 
when he rose to speak did they discover, unexpectedly, © 
that this was the boy who used to run errands from | 
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the carpenter’s shop ; what a disappointment ! They 
had really hoped to listen to something worth 
hearing ; but . . . the carpenter’s son! Evidently 
these stories of effective preaching, of miraculous 
powers, must have been grossly exaggerated. It was 
the surprise of discovering our Lord’s identity which 
suddenly tripped up their calculation, suddenly put 
them off, and determined them not to take any 
notice of what he said. They had come prepared to 
be impressed, but the unexpected revelation of his 
identity was too much for them. 

From a different angle, the synagogue con- 
gregation at Capharnaum was scandalized by our 
Lord’s first preaching of Eucharistic doctrine (John 
vi, 61). Here, the unexpected element in the situation 
which threw them off their balance would seem to be 
the sudden excursus into mysticism, on the part of a 
Teacher to whom they had looked, hitherto, for simple 
moral exhortation. It is difficult to label this 
scandalum Pharisaeorum ; we have no reason to think 
that the followers who walked no more with our 
Lord after this had been, till then, insincere followers. 
Nor yet can we accusé our Lord of having given them 
that scandalum pusillorum against which his most 
terrible warnings were uttered. In New Testament 
usage, there is a kind of scandal which does not fall 
into either of the theological categories. ‘‘Ye did run 
well ; who hath hindered you ?” (Gal. v, 7) ; it is 
possible to be a genuine disciple, and yet to be thrown 
off your balance by a scandal which came into the 
world through no human fault. 

This brings us on to a fresh set of passages in 
which scandal is identified with persecution. Once 
more, let us remind ourselves that persecution 
scandalizes because it is unexpected. The sudden glare 
of the risen sun withers the ill-rooted stalks of wheat 
all in a moment ; so the ill-rooted Christian is taken 
off his guard by the sudden incidence of persecution 
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(Mt. xiii, 21). He will be taken off his guard like 
that, when he finds that to be a Christian is to be 
hated of all men (Mt. xxiv, 10) ; “Oh, come,” he 
will say, “I never bargained for this ; I never realized 
I was letting myself in for this! He is thrown off his 
balance, by a scandal which is half Pharisaical ; is he 
not secretly relieved to have an excuse for deserting 
the narrow way? Most of us have known converts 
who were scandalized like that, when they found 
that being a Catholic was not making an easy 
choice, and fell away, almost welcoming the oppor- 
tunity. ... 

So it was, for a moment, with the apostles them- 
selves. Our Lord did everything to prevent the news 
of his arrest coming as a sudden shock to them ; just 
as he did his best to prevent later persecutions coming 
as a sudden shock to them, ““These things I have said 
to you that you may not be scandalized’’, may not be 
taken off your guard (John xvi, 1). But in fact the 
surprise will be too much for them ; “all of you will be 
scandalized because of me this night” (Mt. xxvi, 31), 
yes, even Peter will be scandalized (Mt. xxvi, 33). 
For all their protestations, when the crucial moment 
comes they will be found saying “‘We never bargained 
for this’’. 

It would appear to be in this sense that our Lord 
says, in Mt. xi, 6, ““Blessed is he who is not scandalized 
in me’. At first sight, “‘scandalized in me” seems to 
suggest that our Lord himself is a stumbling-block, 
that his mission is itself something which “‘puts people 
off”. But it is hard to see how any sense can be made 
of such a rendering. It must mean, “Blessed is he 
who, in his following of me, is not put off by” some- 
thing or other. By what? Once more, I think, by 
persecution. St. John the Baptist has consistently 
acclaimed our Lord as the Messias who is to come ; 
now he is tempted to doubt his own identification ; 
what is the new factor, the unexpected factor in the 
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situation which has impressed him? His own 
imprisonment, I think; the continued triumph of 
evil over good, unreversed by any Messianic dé- 
nouement. ‘There will often be times when the hour 
of deliverance seems to have struck, and yet is delayed ; 
blessed is he who, at such times, is not put off by the 
apparent defeat of God’s cause. 

One Gospel passage remains, in which the word 
scandalum occurs. “Get thee hence, thou Satan, thou 
art a scandal to me” (Mt. xvi, 23)—are we still moving 
in the same ambit of thought? It has been suggested 
that skandalon here means an obstacle ; ““Thou art a 
hindrance to me’’, Moffatt translates, as if St. Peter 
were barring our Lord’s path to Jerusalem. But where 
did skandalon ever mean anything of the kind? It is 
not the barrier which visibly bars your way ; it is the 
loose stone or the trap that catches your foot. Perhaps 
a stone is meant, in vivid contrast to the super hanc 
petram of a moment ago; but only a small stone, 
interrupting the evenness of the path. Our Lord 
seems here, by condescension, to represent himself as 
a pusillus, capable of being scandalized, of being 
thrown out of his true course by the bad advice offered 
him. “You surprise me” would almost be a render- 
ing ; what more unexpected snare for those feet, 
Jerusalem-bound, than one laid by Peter? Though 
possibly, here, there is some hint of the language 
which treats human affection as a snare; so King 
Saul let Michal marry David, that she might be a 
snare to him (I Kings xviii, 21). 

How to render skandalizein is a problem, even if 
you think you have got a consistent account of its 
meaning. Where scandalum pusillorum is concerned, 
“to be an occasion of sin to”’ is literal, but perhaps in 
some places over-definite ; “‘to hurt the conscience of” 
is really nearer the mark. And perhaps, ironically, 
the latter rendering might do also for scandalum 
Pharisaeorum. In most of the other passages discussed 
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above, I feel the nearest equivalent is ‘“‘to dis- 
appoint’; no. other translation suggests that 
idea of unexpectedness which so dominates the 
metaphor. 


R. A. Knox. 
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SOVEREIGNTY 


A CATHOLIC instructed in the history of Christian 
thought can stand as it were beyond the tides 
(or rather waves) of modern political speculation, 
and can see how ideas have, during the last four 
stormy centuries, acted and reacted in the tossing 
ocean of affairs. He is not likely to underestimate the 
practical importance of abstract thought ; for whether 
philosophical systems are the source from which action 
takes its rise, or whether they are more often a 
rationalized expression of tendencies which have 
grown up in practice, and which finally demand an 
intelligible formulation, it still remains true that 
thought is the fundamental element of history. Action 
has no meaning apart from the motives, assumptions 
and principles which govern it. Action is born of 
thought, is directed by thought, and finally criticized 
by thought. It may well happen that philosophical 
systematization takes in the last stage, that of criticism. 
But it is none the less significant on that account, 
for the criticism of one line of action is often the starting 
point of another. 

The primacy of thought in human affairs would, 
however, be nugatory if thought were not by nature 
free, bound by no other determinant than truth. 
Reason is a judge, and though its judgments may be 
perverted by the solicitations of appetite, so as to 
approve what self-interest suggests, its corruption 
cannot be inevitable or necessary, but only accidental 
or voluntary. Reason bows only to the sovereignty 
of truth, and fidelity to truth gives to the mind that 
freedom from all irrational influences which just 
judgment requires. Philosophy, and in particular 
political philosophy, is not tied down to a justification 
of principles of conduct imposed upon the mind by the 
economic structure of life, as Professor Laski and the 
Marxists maintain. On the contrary, it is a judgment 
25 
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upon those principles, proceeding from an abstract 
consideration of what eternal justice requires in the 
relations of the changing elements of society ; and if 
its judgment upon any given society is unjust, reason 
itself is a court of appeal against the verdict of unreason. 
It is said that two potentially universal philosophies 
contend for acceptance in the modern world, Material- 
istic Determinism and the traditional Catholic 
philosophy. ‘These two alone, it is said, derive a 
complete and integral outlook upon life from funda- 
mental principles. Materialistic Determinism, how- 
ever, is complete only in the sense that it denies all 
that it cannot explain in accordance with its first 
principle, which is the denial that by reason we have 
knowledge of supra-sensible truth. Its criticism of 
the present social order is therefore based upon no 
notion of absolute justice, but upon a supposed 
conciliation of material interests. Profiting by the 
desire of all good men for stable peace, it attributes 
the struggle of modern nations to the necessary con- 
flict of material interests which arises from the division 
of the civilized world into sovereign states. Sove- 
reignty, in its turn, is criticised as the appropriate 
expression of capitalist society, in which the few 
exploit the many, using them not only as instru- 
ments of production, but also as soldiers to fight the 
battles of economic imperialism. The conclusion 
drawn is that state sovereignty, economic imperialism, 
and wars, the evil fruits of a vicious economic system, 
must all be abolished together by the only possible 
remedy—the overthrow of that economy, and of 
property, the informing principle on which it rests.? 
This criticism is in many respects well deserved. 
It attacks real and disastrous injustices; but it 
attacks them not as being unjust, but as being disas- 


1 We need scarcely say that the idea of property against which the 
Marxists revolt is the liberalistic notion of it, which Christian philosophy 
also rejects. 
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trous from a material point of view. The principle 
inspiring the attack disregards justice, and its applica- 
tion has proved that it is itself disastrous even in its 
material effects. We should none the less acknow- 
ledge what is valid in the Marxist position. 

The truth of the assertion that state sovereignty is, 
in the modern world, often an engine of exploitation, 
has been pointed out by Pius XI. From the abuse 
of the power of the state follow economic imperialism 
and wars. 

“The intermingling and scandalous confusing of 
the functions and duties of the civil authority and of 
the economic organisation have produced crying evils, 
and have gone so far as to degrade the majesty of the 
state. The state, which should be the supreme 
arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion, far above all party 
contentions, intent only upon justice and the common 
good, has become a slave, bound over to the service 
of human passion and greed. As regards the relations 
of peoples among themselves, a double stream has 
issued forth from this one fountain-head. On the 
one hand, economic nationalism or even economic 
imperialism ; and on the other a no less noxious and 
detestable internationalism or international imperial- 
ism in financial affairs, which holds that where a man’s 
fortune is there is his country.”’} 

In the history of modern capitalism, it is possible 
to indicate a striking coincidence between the re- 
quirements of the capitalist class and the claims of the 
state to effective control of the national economy. 
The Stuart period of English history can be read as a 
losing battle fought by the Crown to maintain the 
royal prerogative of protecting small tenures and 
enforcing trade regulation. That function was at 
least a large part of what the Stuarts understood by 
active government. These efforts were finally aban- 
doned in the eighteenth century, by which time 
1 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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capital was sufficiently powerful to reconstruct the 
production scheme of the country from top to bottom. 
Forty years of unhampered freedom solidly established 
the supremacy of capital, and the first measures of 
renewed state control came after, not before the power 
of the state had been abused to crush the defensive 
combinations of the working classes. The great issue 
of the middle years of the nineteenth century was the 
struggle between the landed and the manufacturing 
interest for control of economic policy. The victory 
of the manufacturers led up to imperial expansion. 
Even social reform and labour legislation have been 
interpreted as largely a policy of ‘“‘ransom’—the 
phrase is said to be Lord Salisbury’s. 

However much one may agree with the complaint 
that the power of the state has been abused in the 
interests of the few, one cannot accept the conclusion 
(which is, however, based upon much wider grounds, 
and derived not from historical evidence, but from 
a canon of historical criticism) that the theory of 
sovereignty or omnicompetence of the state is nothing 
but the sanction of law upon economic despotism. 
If it is true that the rights of the individual have been 
snatched away, it must not be forgotten that in a 
materialist philosophy rights do not exist. In reality, 
the idea of sovereignty has its roots in jurisprudence, 
and passed from thence into political philosophy. 
It deserves careful consideration in the light of moral 
principles, in order to discern what in it is good and 
what requires qualification. 

The term state is used in jurisprudence as mean- 
ing a political body which receives laws from no higher 
temporal authority, but is itself the source of law. 
Law is simply the command of the state, enforceable 
in its courts. On these definitions, it is immediately 
evident that law imposes no limit to the dominion 
of the state, for the state is the source of law. Hence 
in jurisprudence the question of the limits of political 
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authority may be ignored. The term sovereign is 
commonly used to describe this unlimited law- 
making power. In most modern states, if not in all, it 
is possible to indicate a source of law with unfettered 
competence. ‘Quod placuit principi habet legis 
vigorem’’. Is it this legal doctrine of which Pius XII 
speaks in his recent Encyclical Summi Pontificatus ? 

“The idea which credits the State with unlimited 
authority is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations, to their prosperity, and to the larger and 
well-ordered increase in their well-being ; but like- 
wise it injures the relations between peoples, for it 
robs the law of nations of its foundation and vigour, 
and leads to the violation of others’ rights, and im- 
pedes agreement and peaceful intercourse.”’? 

I think we should distinguish between sovereignty 
as a doctrine of jurisprudence, and the political ideal 
or sentiment of the sovereignty of the state. Juris- 
prudence does not lay down principles of legislation, 
but considers the laws as they are. Its discussion of 
the nature of law is not concerned with its goodness 
or badness, but with its validity, whether it will be 
enforced in the courts. Sovereignty is not held to 
absolve the lawgiver from conforming his commands 
to the dictates of justice ; it simply states that he 
cannot be legally compelled to do so. The doctrine 
applies as much to a state in which political authority 
is exercised as a delegation from God as in a lay state 
or a dogmatically atheist state. It applies as much 
where the sacredness of human rights is respected as 
it does where the very existence of rights is denied. 
Jurisprudence has nothing to do with prudence. 
That is the affair of the legislator. Considerations of 
right and wrong belong to political philosophy. Our 
business is therefore with statesmen, not with law- 
students. 

When, however, the notion of sovereignty finds its 
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way into political philosophy, it becomes a practical 
question ; it enters the moral order. Political phil- 
osophy is the science of good legislation. It is that 
body of principles by the light of which the lawgiver 
must use his constitutional authority. It controls 
and imposes moral limits upon his power to command. 
Consequently the notion of absolute sovereignty can 
have no place in political philosophy. The law- 
giver is not the source of moral rights but the custodian 
of them. In the courts no law is recognized or en- 
forced but that over which he is supreme, by which 
he cannot be bound. His legislative authority is 
subordinate to no temporal superior. It is ultimate 
in its own order. But it is subordinate to the law of 
God made known to man by natural reason. For the 
purposes of jurisprudence, law is the command of the 
sovereign. But jurisprudence is an abstraction, since 
it deals with law only from the point of view of the 
courts, and not from that of the common good. In 
reality, positive law is the declaration and application 
of the law of God, and if it departs from that canon 
of justice, it is no law, but usurpation. 

It is therefore a fallacy or even a deception to 
transfer the notions of law and sovereignty without 
modification from the field of jurisprudence to that 
of legislation and practical politics. It is a fallacy 
and a deception which has two deplorable conse- 
quences. The first is to destroy the basis of civil 
obedience. 

If individuals could be expected to see aright what 
the public good requires, and could be relied upon to 
act according to that rule, there would be no need of 
legislation in the body politic. The function of the 
legislator is to declare not what he himself prefers, 
but what is to the common good, and the power of 
the state enforces that law. The binding-power of 
law is derived from our moral duty of charity, which 
obliges us to procure the common good. The legis- 
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lator does not impose that duty upon us. Conse- 
' quently he can impose upon us no duty which is not 
according to the common good. The doctrine of 
sovereignty denies this principle. Stephen Gardiner 
held, in his defence of the Royal Supremacy, that if 
the King established Mahommedanism by law, he 
would be answerable to God for it. But the duty of 
his subjects would be to conform ; and they would 
have a sufficient defence before God if they pleaded 
the duty of obedience. He was a bishop. One 
wonders what he thought of St. Peter, for asking, “if 
it be just in the sight of God to hear you rather than 
God” ? (Acts iv, 19). 

Let us put on one side, however, the probability 
that the exercise of political sovereignty will lead to 
manifest conflict with the law of God. Law is not 
now generally regarded either by theorists or by 
legislators as essentially binding consciences. Suppose 
that law is imposed simply as the command of the 
sovereign, enforceable in the courts, but claiming no 
moral sanction? ‘Then government rests solely upon 
force. A society which rests upon force alone is a 
tyrannous society. It has severed the strongest and 
the only lawful bond which binds its subjects to itself. 
The secular state is an insult to human liberty, to the 
moral dignity of the subject. I owe obedience to no 
man, unless that obedience is subsumed under my 
general duty of submission to the law of God. The 
Christian subject of the secular state will, of course, 
accept its government according to his own con- 
science, as having authority from God in all things in 
which there appears no sin; but governments ought 
to accept the fealty of their subjects at its true moral 
value and not as a mere acquiescence to the force of 
the state. 

Political government which thus blinds itself 
both to the lawfulness of its own authority and to the 
rightful dignity of its subjects demeans itself in the 
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eyes of the people ; and it must be remembered that 
the strength of a state always ultimately depends upon 
public opinion supporting it. Where is now the 
reverence with which our Christian kings were served ? 
Wise rulers have always understood the importance 
of religion and morality as the basis of political 
obedience. Where these are renounced, and obedi- 
ence is exacted simply in virtue of election, inheri- 
tance, conquest, or some other human title, is not the 
authority of the ruler always in question among some 
section of the body politic? Does not the mere 
opportunity to raise force against force entitle any who 
can to overthrow a government which rests only upon 
force ? 

“In public affairs, authority is severed from the 
true and natural principle whence it derives all its 
efficacy for the common good ; and the law deter- 
mining what it is right to do and to avoid is at the 
mercy of a majority. Now this is simply a road lead- 
ing straight to tyranny ... Furthermore, with the 
theory that sovereignty depends only on physical 
force, disorders and sedition will be common amongst 
the people ; and when conscience and duty cease to 
appeal to them, there will be nothing to hole them 
back but force, which of itself alone is powerless to 
keep their covetousness in check. Of this we have 
almost daily evidence in the conflict with Socialists 
and members of other seditious societies, who labour 
unceasingly to bring about revolution.’’} 

But there is another grave danger in taking the 
inadequate definitions of jurisprudence as a guide to 
political philosophy, and that is that it imperils the 
security of the natural rights of subjects. English 
schoolboys are brought up to abhor the name of 
absolutism, as Roman schoolboys were taught to 
abhor the name “‘rex’’. But it is little comfort to me 
as a free-born individual to hear that it is not the king 

1 Leo XIII, Libertas Praestantissimum, June, 1888. 
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in person who is absolute, but the King in Parliament 
or that abstraction which is called the State. My 
liberties are in the hands of another—of others: it 
makes little difference. The great men who have 
stood for liberty in our national history—Stephen 
Langton, Simon de Montfort, Archbishop Winchelsea, 
the motley army of the Pilgrimage of Grace—did not 
think, poor benighted men, that they were attacking 
the Crown. They thought they were defending 
liberties which did not belong to the Crown, but which 
were their birthright which no law could touch, for 
they possessed them independently of law. We are 
now assured that they were fighting for a constitutional 
idea ; that the issue at stake was whether sovereignty 
—absolute power—was to be in the King in Council 
or in the King in Parliament. The latter regime is 
called constitutional government, as opposed to abso- 
lute government, not because it is not absolute, but 
because it is hedged round with constitutional checks, 
so that those who wield the supreme power are not 
irresponsible. We have no need to fear our Parlia- 
mentary Leviathan ; we have him by the nose. We 
can elect him ! 

Such safeguards against the reckless exercise of 
sovereign power are a real protection to any interest 
which-:can command the support of a majority ; when 
the spirit of liberty is alive in a community there will 
also be many a good cause which can enlist disinter- 
ested public opinion in defence of just rights. Let us 
hope it isso in England today. The future of Catholic 
Education will depend largely upon such assistance. 
But the control exercised by public opinion is always 
majority control, and justice often finds herself in a 
minority. 

In a constitutional polity it is especially important 
that the sources of public opinion should not be con- 
taminated. The state which is openly totalitarian 
regards the formation of the minds of the young as a 
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political affair. Such a principle in a ‘“‘democratic” 
state reduces the constitutional machinery to a vast 
and ridiculous vicious circle. It is indeed necessary 
that all sections of the citizen-body should be patri- 
otic, competent, and eager to play a part in politics. 
Hence the modern catch-word “‘education for citizen- 
ship’. But the greatest care is necessary that the 
schools should be free from party influence and still 
more from any narrow nationalism. 

Religion, again, is an education in itself, and the 
most powerful factor in the formation of public opinion. 
All historians recognize the debt which civil liberty 
owes to religion for the firm stand it invariably makes 
against political tyranny. We have already con- 
sidered how indispensable it is to true political obe- 
dience that the laws should claim obedience in the 
name of God. It follows at once that the state itself 
should exhibit and enjoin reverence to God, that it 
should be solicitous for all that contributes to the 
advancement of religion, and in particular, should 
most carefully respect its liberty and autonomy. 

Finally, constitutional safeguards are but forms, 
unless the laws in force under the constitution embody 
the same spirit of justice and freedom which the 
constitution itself is intended to protect. The spirit 
of the laws most powerfully moulds national character, 
and forms the context into which fresh legislation is 
fitted. Itis, as it were, a harmony which gives a tone 
to new laws. 

Freedom in education, care for religion, and the 
spirit of the laws are therefore the foundations upon 
which the political structure should rest, if we would | 
have a city of free men. Without these, liberal in- 
stitutions are nothing. But these things are incom- 
patible with the political ideal of the absolutism or 
sovereignty of the State. They suppose that the 
guiding principle of legislation shall be not mere 
political expediency, but the common good in its 
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widest sense, as it is made known to us by the moral and 
divine law. To abstract from morality in the use of 
legislative authority leads to the abuse of power by the 
same road as the political economists took, when they 
abstracted from the moral use of wealth. Of both 
things we have had sufficient experience, had we but 
eyes to see. 

We have found it necessary to criticise the current 
idea of sovereignty. We cannot omit to indicate the 
general character of the traditional and Christian 
political philosophy and the place which a modified 
idea of sovereignty—meaning by that word merely 
the highest temporal authority—holds in it. 

Man is sociable by nature, that is, by the creative 
act of God. For all the higher human functions 
require orderly co-operation at least for their perfect 
fulfilment. No one society can answer to all our 
needs. Hence, besides the natural societies of family 
and state, and the supernatural society of the Church, 
we form other associations for special purposes. It is 
the purpose which determines the nature of any 
society. In Europe, a political tradition of great 
antiquity subjects all other societies to political 
society, of which the specific purpose is to secure 
temporal welfare by the political means of public 
order and defence. European civilization has an 
inherent tendency towards the totalitarian state. 
There is no necessity about this, and exceptions have 
always been made, and must be made, to the suprem- 
acy of the state. The Church cannot admit herself 
subject to the jurisdiction of the state in her own sphere. 
Moreover, the state cannot in practice assume the 
direction of all the activities which aim at promoting 
even purely temporal welfare. In the Middle Ages, 
for instance, the law merchant was an independent 
international system, with its own recognized courts 
ineach country. Nevertheless, in the main, European 
people are political in outlook. We are accustomed 
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to assume, for ordinary purposes, that the only law 
in any country is that country’s own law ; that the 
independent state governs its subjects in all their 
activities. This assumption is implicit also in the 
social Encyclicals of the Holy See, which have refer- 
ence chiefly to European conditions. 

The advantage of such an assumption is that it 
thus becomes the duty of the state to accept the care 
of all the temporal interests of its subjects in so far as 
the public good and their own demand it. There is 
conceived to be in the state an undefined reserve of 
power to meet all calls for public assistance. Those 
in distress need await no knight errant to relieve them, 
but can claim relief from the state in return for their 
allegiance to it. The legal dictum that there is a 
remedy at law for every wrong, becomes true in more 
than the merely legal sense that there is a remedy at 
law for every legal wrong. It is from this general 
competence, and therefore universal responsibility 
of the state, that Leo XIII infers that “whenever the 
common interest or any particular class suffers or is 
threatened with harm, which can in no other way be 
met or prevented, the public authority must step in 
to deal with it.”! Only on condition of recognizing 
the responsibilities it thus assumes can the state lay 
claim to the prerogatives of sovereignty. 

Though the authority of the state is thus left 
undefined, it cannot be unlimited. Its rights are 
derived from God’s design, revealed to us in human 
nature, and consequently it cannot override the in- 
dividual rights its subjects also receive from nature, 
nor those which the equally natural society of the 
family enjoys by natural justice, nor yet those of the 
Church, which has received a divine commission. 
It is bound to observe justice in dealing with its own 
citizens and with others. Gregory XVI, as long ago 
as 1832, condemned the proposition that “‘the state, 


1 Rerum Novarum. 
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as the origin and source of all rights, enjoys a right 
which is unlimited.” 

It is possible, therefore, to discern in what sense 
we must understand the Aristotelean principle, which 
lies behind all our political theory and jurisprudence, 
that the state is (ideally) a “‘perfect’’ society, having 
at its command all the means, and in particular all 
the juridical power necessary for the attainment of its 
proper object, namely the securing of temporal 
welfare. It is clear that where there is seeming 
conflict, the exigencies of temporal welfare must 
give place to the higher end of man, which is spiritual 
welfare ; and accordingly the state is bound not only 
not to hinder, but positively to assist the Church 
in the fulfilment of her mission. Moreover, the state 
is not (as experience shows) a suitable society for the 
promotion of every lawful pursuit even in the temporal 
sphere. It must therefore allow sufficient liberty to 
the right of its citizens to associate for particular 
purposes, both within its own framework, and beyond 
it in the international sphere, and it should protect 
such lawful associations. 

It is also clear that though the state, which under- 
takes the temporal care of its citizens, may aim at 
reasonable self-sufficiency in the economic order, as 
a means to the fulfilment of its obligations, it is 
impossible for any one state to be absolutely self- 
sufficient. Its mere status as a sovereign state obliges it 
to aim at economic security. It obliges other states 
and individuals to enable it to meet its obligations 
to its citizens. But the idea that a state has a right to 
a sovereign command of all the materials of a complete 
economic system leads manifestly to economic im- 
perialism and the violation of the equally sacred rights 
of other nations. Orderly international co-operation 
is commanded by the law of nature as much as is 
political society itself, and the extreme claims of 
sovereignty, based upon the conception of the state 
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as potentially perfect and sufficient unto itself, are 
incompatible with international co-operation. The 
peace points of Pius XII are a commentary on this 
truth : 

“If a better order in Europe is desired, attention 
must be given to the true needs and just demands of 
nations and peoples and also to such demands upon 
the part of ethnic minorities.” 


Puitip Prime, S.J. 
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HOMILETICS 


L seems impossible to connect the gospels of the Sundays 
of August into any close-knit sequence of thought : but 
readers of “Divine Grace in the Collects” (CLeErcy Review, 
February 1940), where Dom R. Rios considered the theology 
of the Collects in relation to the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian 
heresies, may find a similar link between the Masses of these 
Sundays, taken as wholes. 


The Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
He drew near, and bound up his wounds. (Luke x.) 


(1) The Collect recalls that it is by the gift of God that 
we serve Him fitly and meritoriously : we pray that we may 
run “towards Thy promises” without stumbling. God’s gift 
is freely promised and can be earned by no human effort : 
but He does already give us what we need, in Christ, to serve 
Him not only “laudably” but worthily. The Epistle reminds 
us that we simply have it not in us to think anything (which 
might save us) from our own resources, and as through our 
own effort: our whole “sufficiency” comes from God, 
through our faith in Christ. Glorious was the Law of 
Moses, graven upon rock—the Law-giver’s very face shone 
with intolerable brightness: yet that brightness was to 
fade . . . that Law (which none, without grace, could 
consistently observe) turned out to be more for men’s 
condemnation than their saving. St. Paul would not have 
denied that the merits of the “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” could save retro-actively too: 
but he often emphasizes man’s practical inability to observe 
the Law from his own resources merely. It was destined 
to cause Sin to “‘abound” ! 

(2) The Good Samaritan (Luke x, 23-37). Our Lord 
congratulates the disciples. Many a prophet, even, had 
longed to see what they saw! But had not the Law existed ? 
Yes, and a “lawyer” could answer—rightly—what it was. 
But had it been kept? For example, in its enactment 
concerning the love of one’s neighbour? Listen! A 
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traveller was going “down” from Jerusalem to Jericho 
(roughly, from 2,500 ft. above sea level to 1,200 below) : 
the red rocks won the place the name of “Ascent of Blood”’, 
and they were infested with brigands. He was set upon, 
stripped, and beaten. A priest and a Levite saw him, and 
passed him by—these callous men did not despite their 
vocation (see Osee iv) “love him as themselves”. But a 
Samaritan, despite the inter-racial hatred, did. He poured 
emollient oil and astringent wine on to his wounds ; bound 
them up ; put him on his mule (walking himself, therefore : 
the man was too weak to hold on, had he sat behind ; and 
would have made riding impossible for the Samaritan had 
he been slung across in front), took him to the inn and spent 
the night seeing to him. Next day, he paid a two-days’ 
wage to the innkeeper, and promised more, if need were, 
on his return. 

(3) Our Lord’s “application” is simple—it was the 
Samaritan who acted “neighbourly”! And, “Go and do 
thou likewise |’? We can allegorize if we will, in the sense 
of the topic of Grace. Original Sin had left us helpless. 
We could not restore to ourselves the supernatural life. 
The ‘‘wounds” consequent upon our privation of grace— 
darkened intellect ; weakened will—were incurable by 
human aid. But Christ comes, rescues us : heals our wounds ; 
**houses”” us in His Church and, even if “for a little while” 
He disappears from our sight, He gives His delegates charge 
over us ; and indeed Himself is never really absent. May 
we, at all costs, so far as in us lies, “do likewise’. 


The Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Jesus, Master; have mercy on us! (Luke xvii.) 


(1) The Prayer asks for an increase of faith, hope and 
charity, and assumes, most certainly, that the original existence 
of these virtues in us is God’s gift. (‘“‘Make us to love what 
Thou dost command” deserves deep attention. Do we, 
who teach catechism, cause our children to love what they 
learn? If we do, why do they so often forthwith cease to 
go to Mass?) The Epistle omits the first essential verse of 
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St. Paul’s argument (Gal. iii, 15) : ““Brethren—I now speak 
in a human way [i.e. use a comparison taken from current 
usages]. In the case of a man’s Will [i.e. last will and testa- 
ment . . .], if it is ‘proved’, no one can set it aside, nor yet, 
add new clauses to it”. God’s Promise to Abraham can be 
compared to such a will. But His promise was to “Thy 
Descendant”—not to a variety of descendants. And 
that Descendant, says he, is Christ—Christ and all who are 
incorporated with Him. The Law, coming 430 years later, 
could not annul nor add to this Promise-Will. Why then 
did it come in? As an interim arrangement, so that “sin 
might abound” simply in order that Grace might “super- 
abound” (see Romans iv, 15; v, 20). So, far from the Law 
being contrary to the Promise, it would have been, had it 
been able to save. Anyhow, the giving of the Law involved 
“middle-men”—angels (a tradition), and Moses (Scriptural): 
but the Promises involved one only, i.e. God, who is essentially 
One. The point of the epistle resides wholly in this—that 
not even by good moral acts (which indeed, theologians say, 
we cannot consistently perform without Grace) can we 
be “‘vivified’’. If the Faithful are not to be merely bewil- 
dered by the Epistle, we may emphasize that point, omitting 
all detailed exegesis. The Post-Communion again mentions 
God-given “‘increase”’ or God-given Grace. 

(2) The Ten Lepers. The horror with which the Jews 
regarded “leprosy” is well-known, nor can we exaggerate 
the hopelessness which besets such sufferers. (In S. Africa 
we have seen native lepers allowing themselves to die through 
sheer pining.) They appeal to our Lord, and before so much 
as curing them, He sends them to the priest (to obtain his 
certificate of cure). As they go, they are cured ; though only 
one—yet again a Samaritan—returns to thank Him. 

(3) Humanity was incurable : Jesus heals it. We can 
“apply” the story, if we like, to the invisible cure worked by 
Grace. Baptize a child : a tremendous change has occurred : 
a whole new life is lit up within it. But no exterior change is 
discernible ; nor is it, as a rule, after the administration of 
any Sacrament. Sometimes people are disappointed by 
“feeling” nothing in particular after a first Communion 
(or later ones : “I keep praying, nothing seems to happen’’), 
or reception into the Church. But, in us, the origin of the 
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“‘change”—the liberation, so to say, of Christ’s activity, is 
faith : “feeling” is never an origin and not always a conse- 
quence. The lepers certainly had Faith : they believed ; 
they obeyed ; they acted on His word ; they “banked” on the 
Grace of Christ ; and even as they went, the cure was 
worked. 

(4) Perhaps the nine were too bewildered so much as to 
think of thanking our Lord. It is extraordinary how 
virtues can exist along with obtuseness, the stupidest, un- 
imaginativeness and even, with great faults! A man who 
can be “great” in any direction can be “great” in both ; and 
it may take long before he settles down to be “great”’ in one 
direction only. Perhaps we do not often preach about grati- 
tude. But we can safely argue from St. Paul’s epistles that 
he, and his converts, were simply brimming over with 
gratitude! Would that we made more of that great 
moment of our “Eucharist” when the priest calls out—in 
words co-eval with the birth of our Liturgy—‘‘Up with your 
hearts !”? and the Faithful reply that they are holding them 
up to the Lord! “Let us give thanks to the Lord, our 
God ! “Worthy is that and right!” ‘Vere dignum et 
iustum est !”? We should like to hear that shouted by the 
whole People, with conviction! But those early Christians 
were obsessed, as maybe we are not, with the sense of their 
free election, vocation, redemption—and all the other 
mysteries of Grace that go along with those. Doubtless we 
thank God and the Saints for “temporal favours”’, or even for 
spiritual ones, like help in temptation. But those tran- 
scendent yet fundamental favours are not often concentrated 
on by us. If we were more clear about our “rescue” from 
among the Gentiles, perhaps we should be less lke the 
Gentiles—more intensely Christian and Catholic. 


The Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” 
(Matt. vi.) 


(1) The gospel for this Mass breaks into the sequence 
of parables or miracles ; but it will be seen to imply yet again 
our “transference” into a “heavenly way of acting”. The 
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Collect acknowledges, in a sonorous phrase, that this mortal 
nature of ours is ever apt to falter and to fail, to stumble 
and to slip, and that we need perpetual guardianship, even 
when we have been introduced into the Christian world ; 
and the Epistle is of the highest value to our general theme, 
if we are clear that “‘spirit’’ is not the Holy Spirit (as such, at 
any rate), nor yet, of course, merely the reason as opposed to 
flesh, but the “‘graced”’ spirit that exists in the Christian— 
for the struggle on which St. Paul insists here is in the 
Christian, and not, as in Romans vii, 15 sqq, in unregenerate 
man, suffering from the dis-harmony of his being. ‘““They 
that are Christ’s crucified their flesh with its passions and 
desires” at the moment of their incorporation into Christ 
(this is different from “have crucified’: it alludes to a 
definite act at a definite moment) : yet the carnal man, even 
when nailed to his cross, takes long to die. There is, however, 
in the Christian a principle of life—his supernaturalized 
soul—which constantly wages war against the “old self’— 
the merely natural man of instinct and un-graced mind and 
will. No wonder we ask (Prayer) to be continuously 
withdrawn from what may harm, and guided towards what 
can save! And (Post-Communion) that God’s sacraments 
may always be cleaning us, and then safeguarding what 
they have cleansed, and may lead us to their ultimate 
“effect’’—perpetual, not precarious, salvation ! 

(2) Hence our Lord’s insistence, in the Gospel, upon the 
all-importance of flinging oneself wholly upon God and 
attempting no divided allegiance. ‘“‘Money” can stand 
for anything material. If our concern is about that, we are 
inevitably “anxious”. We fret. We are competing with 
what is on our own level with weapons commensurate to 
our human nature, and so we are almost bound to be anxious, 
for on the whole the difficulties of life are, in combination, 
too much for any one man’s strength. Therefore we must 
turn truly and not just technically to God—how often do we 
hear people say : ‘Well, I suppose I shall simply have to 
trust in Providence”, which may indeed imply that they 
have used all human resources as was indeed their duty, but 
that they are rather woe-begone when none of those has 
proved profitable. 

The idea is, not to not-work, but to trust God at least 
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as hard asone works! Pius XII calls “‘work” the “universal 
and original law’, from which none may exempt himself. 
But what prevents work becoming feverish, “‘fretful’’, is a 
yet stronger trust. Our Lord asks us to look at the birds ; 
they do not so much as work ; yet God feeds them! We are 
glad that our Lord showed, not only that God attends to 
details even in the existence of short-lived and un-reasoning 
creatures, like birds ; but that we are allowed to think that 
He found their feathers beautiful, since He falls into that little 
ecstacy over the wild-flowers. There was no need, for the 
sake of His argument, to exclaim that “not Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed like one of these!” We venture to 
think that this is the only hint of “‘artistic appreciation”’ in 
our gospels (unless, if you like, the apostles’ irrepressible 
admiration for Jerusalem. ‘“‘What stones! what 
buildings !”?) Our Lord does not disguise for a moment the 
ephemeral character of these little creatures, nor human 
transcendence : but none the less, God is aware of them—is 
responsible for them; is their artist and their “poet”. 
Hence we are not to “‘fret”. Noli aemulari is the whole theme 
of one Psalm (36) and a recurrent thought, though the 
Psalmist was dismayed by what was much more important 
than his personal woes—the prosperity of the wicked and 
the danger of much apostacy with the nation. This 
serenity, the glad acceptance given by the Christian—so 
different from the stunned acquiescence of the Stoic—is very 
honourable to God, and certainly needs much grace. 


The Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


He gave him to his mother. (Luke vii.) 


(1) The Missal returns to St. Luke and to narrative. It 
will hardly be believed that there are those who consider 
this most human of incidents to be an “allegory” invented 
by St. Luke! Yet it has often been ‘“‘applied” allegorically 
to the “resurrection” of one who has spiritually died by 
committing mortal sin. And such a “raising from the dead” 
may well be thought of as the supreme work of grace ; for 
after all the “new birth” of baptism seldom, and never 
necessarily, implies an interior conflict, whereas repentance, 
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even though solicited and assisted by Grace (as it always is), 
usually does encounter a struggle in the will. So a true 
“return to life’’ out of mortal sin is manifestly a much greater 
marvel than the raising of dead body to physical life ; for 
the dead man interposes no resistance. No wonder that 
St. Luke here uses (verse 13) the title ““The Lord”—for the 
first time in his document, though after this he does so fairly 
often. It is as though he had been overwhelmed by his own 
story, which so clearly revealed Jesus as Lord of life and 
death that it was in this way that he instinctively thought of 
Him, even when writing. Itsoon enough became the normal 
Christian way of talking, bux was not the usual expression 
in our Lord’s lifetime, nor in the oral tradition. 

(2) The Epistle (Gal v, 25, 26 ; vi, 1-10) is quite clear 
about three facts—first, that Christians do fall : second, that 
none of us (even if we do not fall) “‘are anything” in our- 
selves : “if a man thinks he is something, whereas he is 
nothing, he is fooling himself” : and third, that none the 
less we must help him as far as we possibly can—by endless 
patience and gentleness, recollecting that we are just as 
liable to fall as he. Thus shall we “fully fulfil’ the Law of 
Christ—how different a Law from that given through 
Moses! St. Paul then very practically advises us to examine 
ourselves, and then, supposing we do find something in our 
favour, we shall at least be thinking well of ourselves because 
of what we are, and not “in regard of someone else’’, i.e. by 
attending to our neighbour, comparing ourselves with him, 
and deciding that we are better than he. St. Paul wants 
this sort of judging ourselves in comparison with our fellow- 
men to be altogether discarded. This enables him to make 
his charmingly paradoxical self-contradiction—having just 
told us to “bear one another’s burdens’, he tells us that 
every man must carry his own load. . . . And both notions 
are, in fact, though from different angles, true. And, as St. 
Ignatius of Antioch said long ago, Christ carries all of us. 

(3) The Post-Communion sums up all this doctrine with 
true sublimity of thought enshrined in firm Roman diction. 
“May the activity of the Heavenly Gift take possession of 
our bodies alike and souls, so that it be not our own instinct 
that comes first in us, but, ever and always, Its effect.” 
We can hardly recall too often that God takes the initiative : 
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He comes first, and we can no more start in His direction 
without His Grace than the young man of Naim could begin 
to revive himself. But, having once obtained the super- 
natural life, we need to develop and exercise it, and our co- 
operation is certainly demanded, as it was from the Galatians 
who were told, if they lived by the Spirit, also to “‘walk”’ in 
and by means of Him (I think that here the notions of the 
supernaturalized soul and of the Spirit Himself are as it 
were interfused). But there will remain, we saw, a contest. 
Therefore we distrust ourselves. We do not want our 
instincts and “‘first motions” to be “‘first”. We do not want 
to have the Spirit “by measure” (John iii, 34). We want 
the Grace of God, of the Holy Eucharist, to be operative, 
effective, over-mastering, within us ; to take possession of our 
bodies and souls, so that the fountain-head of all our impulses 
be it and not ourselves. 


The Feast of the Assumption was recently celebrated 
nor can we allow it to be quite unspoken of. Marian theology 
seems mainly occupied in our generation with the question 
of Our Lady’s mediatorship of all graces. Our problem is, 
presumably, not to puzzle (let alone to scandalize) the 
Faithful, and yet, not to wash out the full content of the 
theory or doctrine. We can at any rate recall once more 
that the dead youth could take no initiative, but his mother 
could and did, just by sorrowing. “He whom Thou lovest 
is sick” : “He whom I loved is dead!” It was in answer 
to her enacted prayer that our Lord raised her son to life 
“and gave him to his mother’. And to Mary has He made 
us over, each of us and collectively, to be her sons. We 
trust that her prayer for us—pleasé God, not a sorrowful 
one—may arouse to ever greater vigour that Grace which, 
again please God, we already have within us. We possess 
it: may it possess us! It is conceivable that the mother 
at Naim came to be sorry that her son had been brought 
back to life ; and, anyhow, one day his body could not but 
die once more and finally. . May Our Lady never have to 
mourn our soul’s recurrent deaths, let alone its final one. 
May grace take masterful possession of us. : 

C. C. Martinpatg, S.J. 





DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
Some SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING THE Mass 


HE most important duty of a Catholic teacher is to 

help his pupils to “pray the Mass” and to “live the 
Mass”. A real understanding of the Mass means a real 
understanding of the Catholic Faith. Real participation in 
the Sacrifice is the basis of all Catholic morality and 
Catholic Action, for the Mass is the centre of Catholic life. 
A complete answer to “What is the Mass ?” would contain 
all that Aquinas or Augustine ever thought or wrote; a 
complete answer to ‘How should we share in the Mass ?” 
would cover not only the mystical revelations of a Teresa or 
a John of the Cross but all the warning and healing teaching 
of Liguori or Suarez. There is no end to the richness and 
profundity of its treasures and the task of the teacher is to 
open that treasure-house to the children and to lead them 
within its doors. 


The Problem. 


The greatest difficulty is to grade the teaching so that 
the child at each stage of its life may have sufficient know- 
ledge to share in the sacrifice with devotional understanding. 
Teaching must be progressive, growing as the child grows. 
The average child is brought to Mass before he has a chance 
to understand what it is all about. A confusion of kneeling 
or standing people, long periods of silence broken only by 
a sermon or the notices, fleeting glimpses of coloured 
vestments moving on the altar—that is all it means to the 
child. Yet this is the basis on which the teacher has to 
work if he is to succeed in making his teaching real to his 
pupils. Too often teachers begin on the outside, with 
Catechism questions or stories designed to explain the 
theology of the Mass. The better plan is to begin with the 
Mass itself, the Mass which the children see and hear. 
Teaching then falls naturally under three headings : What 


happens ; What it means ; Whattodo. This is the essence 
Vol. xix. 47 D 
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of ‘“‘teaching through the liturgy”—an explanation of the 
inner meaning of outward signs, leading to the use of litur- 
gical prayer to express the soul’s feelings of adoration and 
piety in the presence of the mystery so revealed. The liturgy 
should not be taught as an end in itself but as a means to 
an end, a twofold end of understanding and action. Used 
thus it is the best of all means to lead children to an active, 
prayerful co-operation in the sacrifice of the Mass. 


The Foundations. 

If teaching is to be progressive, it must be according to a 
definite plan. Right through the school years the same 
fundamental ideas must be developed and enlarged. The 
best plan is one based on liturgical movement of the Mass. 
This movement may be expressed in many different ways, 
but for children a simple plan based on the four chief 
movements, preparation, instruction, oblation and com- 
munion, will probably be found the best on which to work. 
It is a plan which allows of great simplification as well as 
of elaboration beyond the needs or capabilities of any school 
child. The following outline may serve as an illustration : 


Mass of the Catechumens 


I. We SpeAK To Gop 


At the Introductory Psalm and we express our trust in God 
Confiteor and confess our sins. 

At the Introit ‘ we sing God’s praise. 

At the Kyrie we ask God’s mercy. 

At the Gloria we sing God’s praise. 

At the Collects we ask God’s graces. 


II. Gop Spraxs to Us 


At the Epistle and Gradual God teaches us through his Prophets 
and Apostles. 

At the Gospel God teaches us through the life and 
words of Christ. 

At the Credo we reply to God: I believe. 
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Mass of the Faithful 


I. We Grve to Gop THRouGH CuHrRIsT 


At the Offertory verse 

At the offering of the bread and 
wine 

At the Lavabo 

At the Orate Fratres and Secrets 


we prepare for our offering. 
we make our first offerings to God. 


our priest prepares for the sacrifice. 

our priest calls on us to join him 
in prayer that our sacrifice be 
accepted. 

we recall the wonders of God’s 
works and sing His praise. 

we link the Church, the faithful 
and the saints in the sacrifice 
that is to be offered. 

Christ comes to be our sacrifice and 
renews the sacrifice of Calvary. 
we link the faithful departed, 

ourselves and all created things 
to the sacrifice. 
Christ, our Victim, is offered to God. 


At the Preface 


At the opening of the Canon 


At the Consecration 


At the prayers until the “‘little 
elevation” 


At the “‘little elevation”’ 


II. Gop Gives to Us THroucH Curist 
At the Pater Noster through Christ we receive the right 
to call God our Father. 
we pray God to make us worthy of 
the greatest of all gifts, Himself. 
we receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 
we thank God for His great gift. 


At the Agnus Dei and the Com- 
munion prayers 
At the Communion 


At the Communion and Post- 
Communion prayers 
At the Blessing 


God gives us His blessing. 
At the last Gospel 


God speaks to us through the life of 
His Son. 


To very young children the liturgical language of the 


Mass would be unintelligible. These should use prayers 
which they already understand, but use them so that they are 
in unison with the spirit of the liturgy. The following scheme 
for instance, has been successful with children of seven : 


I. WHat HappEns II. WHat Ir Means III. WHat To Do 


At the beginning ofMass. 


The priest makes Heisaskingforpardon Ask God to forgive 


the sign of the cross 
and stands at the 
foot of the altar. 


From the Introit to the 
Gospel. 
The priest goes up the 
steps of the altar and 
prays in the middle 
and at the side. 


for sin and help 
from God. 


He is asking God to 
have mercy on him, 
is praising God and 
asking for graces. 


your sins. Say the 
Confiteor and the 
Act of Contrition. 


Say ‘“‘Lord have mercy 
on us” and “Christ 
have mercy on us” 
three times. Say 
‘*Glory be to the 
Father”. 
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I. WHat Happens 


At the Gospel and Credo. 
The people all stand. 


At the Offertory. 
The priest offers 
bread and wine. The 
server brings the 
wine. 


At the Sanctus. 
The bell rings for the 
first time. 


At the Consecration. 
The bell rings. The 
priest raises the 
Host and the 
Chalice. 


From the Consecration 
to the Pater Noster. 
The priest prays in 
the middle of the 
altar. 


At the Communion. 
The bell rings again. 


At the Last Blessing. 
The priest makes the 
sign of the Cross 
over the people. 


At the Last Gospel. 
The people stand up. 


II. WHat It MEANS 


The priest is reading 
what God has told 
us. 


The priest is making an 
offering for us to 
God. 


The priest prepares to 
welcome Jesus who is 
coming on the altar. 


Jesus has come on the 
altar. The Host is 
Jesus. He is in the 
Chalice. 


He is praying for all 
our needs. 


The priest is going to 
receive Our Lord. 


The priest is blessing 
you before you go 
away. 


The priest is reading 
the word of God. 


III Wat To Do 


Tell God you believe 
in Him. Say the 
Apostles’ Creed. 


Make an offering to 
God. Say the 
“Morning Offering”’. 


Think how our Lady 
welcomed Jesus. Say 
three ‘‘Hail Marys’. 


Bow your head before 
your God. Welcome 
Him. Say “‘My Lord 
and my God”’. 


Tell Jesus what you 
want. Say the 
“Our Father’’. 


Ask Jesus to come 
into your heart. Say 
the Act of Charity. 


Make the sign of the 
Cross. Ask God to 
bless you. 


Tell God you believe 
what He says. Say 
the Act of Faith. 


This plan is meant for children to whom reading is 


difficult. 


As the years pass, more details are added and 


children are encouraged to read prayer-books which have 
prayers in keeping with the spirit of the liturgy. Gradually 
the prayers of the Ordinary are substituted until the Missal 
becomes the text-book on which these lessons are based. 


Methods of teaching. 

The success of these plans depends on familiarizing the 
children with the actual progress of the Mass. They should 
learn the parts of the Mass, the vestments, rites, etc., not as 
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lists to be committed to memory but as things which through 
constant use have become familiar. To achieve this a model 
altar with movable priest, servers, etc., is almost a necessity. 
Such an altar can be made by the Senior children—they 
will learn much in making it !—or bought ready-made.! A 
chart showing the ceremonies of the Mass can be made from 
one of the cheap prayer-books which are thus illustrated, 
e.g. A Liturgical Mass Book for Children (B.O. & W.), or 
from the post-card series published by the Liturgical Apos- 
tolate of Bruges. With chart and altar the teacher can 
reconstruct the Mass from the “Da Domine virtutem . . .” 
to the “Deo gratias”’. 

Teaching procedure will vary with the age of the class 
but a general line might be the following scheme : 

(1) Introductory lessons on the Real Presence, the idea 
of Sacrifice, etc. 

(2) Lessons on the Church, the altar, vestments, etc., 
as preparation for Mass. 

(3) For the lessons on the Mass, at each stage put on 
the black-board the name of the part of the Mass to be 
treated. Underneath write the headings ““What Happens”, 
‘What it means” and “‘What to do” in three columns. 

(4) Get children to find the picture of the part of the 
Mass on the Mass-chart and then fix the priest, etc., in the 
right positions on the model altar. 

(5) Explain to children the meaning of the ceremonies 
and prayers and summarize under Columns I and II. 

(6) Get children to suggest suitable prayers—their own 
or from prayer-books—and enter the suggestions under 
Column III. 

(7) Get children to make a copy of the chart. 

(8) Set children some questions on the part of the Mass 
treated for special consideration during the Mass of the 
following Sunday. 


Teaching must not end in the class-room. It must be 
a preparation for the actual Mass which the children attend. 
They should be encouraged to observe and be ready to ask 
and answer questions on what they have seen and heard at 


1A cardboard cut-out altar, priests, etc., is sold by G. Coldwell, Red 
Lion Passage, London, W.C.1. Model vestments, altar vessels, etc., are 
available at the Catholic Library, 77, Church Street, Kensington, W.8. 
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Mass. The interest so stimulated has a more beneficial 
effect on slack attendance than any Monday morning 
parade of Mass-missers. 


Teaching the theology of the Mass. 

There are three main points of doctrine which must be 
taught if children are to understand the Mass: the Real 
Presence (Transubstantiation), the meaning and necessity 
of sacrifice, and the identity of the sacrifice of the Mass with 
the sacrifice of the Cross. Each of these points needs special 
treatment, becoming fuller and more detailed as the children 
grow older. The doctrine of the Real Presence may be 
taught by groups of lessons based on the Signs (Melchisedech, 
the Manna, the multiplication of the loaves and fishes . . .), 
on the Promise (John vi) and on the Last Supper and Calvary. 
These should be linked with lessons on Holy Communion, 
Benediction and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
may be taken separately or in conjunction with the actual 
lessons on the progress of the Mass. The meaning of 
sacrifice is explained by lessons on the sacrifices of the Old 
Law until its nature and ends are clear to children. They 
are then ready to understand how the Sacrifice of the Cross 
is the perfect sacrifice and a plan such as the following may 
be used to show the identity of the Sacrifice of the Cross with 
the Sacrifice of the Mass : 


ANY SACRIFICE SACRIFICE OF THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
Cross Mass 


Who A priest. Christ, our High Christ, acting 
offers ? Priest. through the 
priest. 


What is A victim. Christ’s Body and Christ’s Body and 
offered ? Blood. Blood. 


To God. To God. To God. 
whom ? 


Why ? To adore God. To adore God. To adore God. 
To thank God. To thank God. To thank God. 
To atone for sin. To atone for sin. To atone for sin. 
To ask graces. To ask graces. To ask graces. 


By the destruction By Christ’s death By the double 
of the victim. on the Cross. consecration and 
Communion. 


In some holy place. On Calvary. On the altar. 
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With this plan children can readily see that only in the 
unessentials is the Mass different from Calvary. How much 
explanation of the “How” of the sacrifice should be given 
to children is for each teacher to gauge for himself. This is 
only an attempt at a basic plan for teaching the Mass. The 
working out of this and many other details—the “Moral”, 
the Liturgical Year, etc.—must be left other pens in later 
issues.+ 


J. M. THompson, C.M. 


1The following books will be found useful helps to teaching the Mass : 
Prayer-books: The Mass: Our Sacrifice (St. Mary’s, Lanark); The 
Greatest Prayer : The Mass (Coldwell) ; Liturgical Prayer-book for Children 
(B. O. & W.). 


Text-books : We Pray the Mass, Highway to Heaven Series (Coldwell). 
Pray the Mass, by J. T. McMahon (Pellegrini). The Mass Explained to 
Children, Montessori (Sheed and Ward); The Liturgy and Its Mean- 
ing, Gordon (Magnani); Short Instructions on the Mass, Drinkwater 
(B. O. & W.). 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


ITH the appearance of Volume IX, “‘Tabellae’’,? the 

great labour of publishing the Fontes of the Code, begun 
by Cardinal Gasparri and continued by his collaborator, 
Cardinal Serédi, is now happily concluded. It is a collection 
of texts previous to the publication of the Code, and although 
all of them are actually available in other printed sources, 
it is of the utmost convenience to the student of Canon Law 
to have them all together in eight well-printed volumes, 
since the collections from which they are drawn are so 
many and so difficult to obtain. 

Volume IX is an aid to study, not an Index of all the 
matter contained in the previous eight volumes. An 
alphabetical Index, on the lines of that which accompanies 
the Sylloge of documents (1907-1937) published recently for 
the use of countries subject to Propaganda, would have been 
of great value. But, to be complete, it would have to be 
a vast work of reference entailing enormous labour. Nor 
is an Index of this kind strictly necessary. As explained in 
a few lines which conclude Volume IX, the Code Index 
itself provides the medium by which the individual points 
dealt with in the Fontes may be discovered, provided one 
has an edition of the Code containing notes. Thus for 
*Communicatio in Sacris”, the Code Index cites Canon 
1258 §1 which refers, in the notes, to a number of decrees 
and replies of the Holy See, beginning with the Corpus Juris 
and ending with an instruction of Propaganda, 25 April, 1902. 
Any of these references may easily be found by taking the 
appropriate volumes of the Fontes, and the Tabellae them- 
selves are of no practical assistance in facilitating the search. 

The volume is an analysis or a tabulation, in seven parts, 
of the contents and sources of the Code. Thusin Tabella A 
we are given a list of canons which, since they rest on no 
previous sources or merely record in words what was already 
“customary” law, may be regarded as new legislation. 
Tabella B cites each of the Fontes in numerical order, as 
published in the previous eight volumes, indicating in each 


1Codicis Iuris Canonici Fontes, cura et studio Emi Iustiniani Card, 
Serédi, Vol. IX, Tabellae, Vatican Press, 1939. Pp. 622, L. 45. 
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instance the appropriate canon of the Code. The value of 
this section, which is divided into five sub-divisions, consists 
in this: when a document has been consulted, to which one 
has been referred in the notes to the Code, a reference to 
it in Tabella B reveals a number of other canons which are 
dependent on the same source or which are relevant to a 
proper understanding of the question. Probably the most 
useful list is the last one, in Tabella B, dealing with liturgical 
Fontes which are not reprinted in the previous eight volumes, 
namely, Missale Romanum, Pontificale Romanum, Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, and Rituale Romanum. Citing titles, chapters, 
and rubrical numbers of these books, the Tabella indicates 
the canons of the Code which treat of the same matter. 

The unwary must remember that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the “Tabellae’”’ are published in 1939, the editions 
of these liturgical books, as well as all other editions of 
collections used for the Fontes, are the editions current on 
the eve of the publication of the Code. We have now, 
for example, an editio typica of the Roman Ritual, 1925, 
which has replaced the earlier one and which must be 
followed to the exclusion of all other texts. It is not, how- 
ever, the 1925 edition which is cited in Tabella B, n.V, 3, 
but the edition which was current in 1917. Clearly, since 
the whole work is concerned with the sources of the Code, 
no other method was possible. This, perhaps, also explains 
why, in Vol. VIII of the Fontes, the reprinted decrees of the 
Congregation of Rites are taken from the Decreta Authentica of 
the same Congregation up to 1912, and thereafter from Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis ; Appendix II of Decreta Authentica, 1912- 
1926, was not published till 1927. But the practice is not 
altogether consistent in this respect ; Vol. VIII contains a 
few references to the Decreta Authentica issued in 1927. 

The only list of an alphabetical character is the last one 
in Tabella F. (What is called Tabella G—a few lines of 
instruction—is improperly so called.) This is an alpha- 
betical Index of places and persons tabulated in D & E. 
Thus, under Westmonasterien., we are referred to a reply of 
the Holy Office, 31 July, 1895, permitting the marriage of a 
woman with excised ovaries ; an Instruction of Propaganda, 
13 June, 1864, forbidding the renewal of matrimonial 
consent before a Protestant minister ; and a reply of the 
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Congregation of Rites, 27 May, 1911, concerning rubrics 
attendant upon Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

For the use, primarily, of those who preside over the 
local branches of the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, fourteen Roman documents issued between the years 
1919 and 1938 have been brought together in one volume.? 
It forms a practical Code for their use, including as it does 
such activities as the Pia Unio Clert Pro Misstonibus, the 
Statutes of the A.P.F. and, of course, the faculties and 
indulgences which may be enjoyed by members of the 
Association. These texts are all in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
and in other collections of Roman documents, but it is a 
distinct advantage to have them conveniently together in one 
small volume. 

Writing in Apfollinaris, 1938, pp. 348-389, “Rerum 
Scriptor” contributes forty very frank and lively pages of 
criticism on what he considers the lamentable increase, in 
recent years, of ecclesiastical declarations of nullity. It is 
in the form of a Jeremiad, “‘Incipit Lamentatio Vinculi . . .” 
in which an aged person of venerable aspect—the bond of 
marriage—is supposed to appear to a Roman canonist and 
utter a complaint, which is sometimes fierce in its intensity, 
at other times truly pathetic, and occasionally not altogether 
reasonable, as is often the case with people advanced in 
years. 

The burden of his lament is not the pagan disregard for 
the marriage bond, but the rough time it has when trying 
to defend itself in the ecclesiastical courts. The parties of 
the marriage are usually both anxious to destroy it, they 
employ skilled advocates: to plead their cause, and the 
judges are inclined to take a merciful line ; the vinculum, on 
the other hand, has only one champion, a defensor vinculi who 
at the best performs his task with serene detachment : 
“Tpsi (partes) tacere nequeunt, clamant, pulsant, instant 
opportune importune, argentum et aurum liberaliter et 
quandoque stulte fundunt non secus ac miser vir cuius 
dentes dolore torquentur ; econtra vinculum, nempe sacra- 
mentum, nec os nec vocem possidet, non habet manus ad 
pulsandum, argentum et aurum ad effundendum.. .” 


2 Documenta Sanctae Sedis ...De Re Missionaria. Ex Aedibus 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide, Rome, 1938. Pp. 126. 
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(p- 353). ‘“‘Moventur ipsi ad agendum potentissimis 
stimulis, necessitate propria, utilitate personali non modo 
materialis ordinis sed et spiritualis. Quo autem stimulo 
ad agendum incitatur vinculi defensor? Unice titulo 
officii adimplendi, quod non nego firmum et validum esse 
pro viro bonae et sanctae conscientiae, sed nemo negabit 
hunc stimulum alterius omnino esse naturae a stimulo 
quo aguntur partes’’(p. 355). “En partes, nempe coniuges, 
ad oppugnandum me veniunt, immo currunt veluti leones 
ignem spirantes, ego autem pro defensione mea unice 
mittere possum, defensorem nempe vinculi, qui lento pede 
invitusque saepe procedit”’ (p. 357). 

Interspersed with the lamentation are suggestions for 
remedying this state of things. It is suggested, for example, 
that the law should be changed and a time-axe introduced 
which would ipso facto heal or revalidate marriages alleged 
to be null because of some minor impediment, and that 
vis et metus should be subject to the same automatic pro- 
cedure. The position of the defensor vinculi should be 
strengthened by making the office a department with a 
college of advocates at least as skilled and as eager to defend 
the bond as its opponents are to prove it null. Parties who 
are themselves the cause of an alleged nullity arising from 
defective consent should be effectively excluded from a 
legal remedy, as in Canon 1971, by making it impossible 
to evade the law through the agency of the promotor justitiae. 

With most of these proposals the majority of us would, 
perhaps, be in agreement. But the chief remedy suggested 
is that all causes in second instance should be taken to 
Rome for judgement, instead of being left to a neighbouring 
diocesan tribunal, whose functionaries have neither the 
time nor the necessary skill for dealing with such matters. 
This is an interesting point. since the Holy See has quite 
recently relieved many Italian dioceses of the conduct of 
marriage causes, and some may think that this article is 
a shadow of coming events, and that a similar rule will be 
applied to non-Italian dioceses. 

The statistics given are valuable, for the annual return 
of the cases before the Rota is no indication of the total for 
the whole world. We are told that the total number of 
marriage causes before the courts of the Church thirty years 
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ago was about a hundred, whereas now it is multiplied 
sixteen times. This may be, as the writer laments, a most 
undesirable state of things, but we cannot agree that it is 
excessive, especially as a thousand or so were ex capite vis et 
metus. Itis a necessary adjunct of the Christian doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage that no matrimonial contract 
should be deemed to possess this quality, unless it is abso- 
lutely and in all respects up to the standard of what a 
Christian marriage should be. The reason for the increase 
in marriage causes may be due, not to the increased legal 
facilities for obtaining nullity decrees, but to the increased 
disregard for the essentials of marriage in modern times. 
The English translation of Fr. Meersch’s Morale et Corps 
Mystique, will be welcomed by those who cannot have 
access to the original. It may be called moral theology 
in the wide meaning of the term, as used by St. Thomas to 
describe the I-IIae and II-Ilae of the Summa, namely, the 
whole movement of the rational creature towards God. 
We think that the author’s contribution to the discussion 
about the value of liturgy for the laity is unusually good. 
Whilst wholly enthusiastic for liturgical worship, as the 
prayer of the whole group, he is conscious of its drawbacks 
as an aid to the personal piety of the faithful, since neither 
the formulas of the Missal, nor those of the breviary are 
meant precisely as prayers for the individual. It is Fr. 
Meersch’s belief, with which most experienced priests will 
agree, that the effort on the part of the faithful to read as 
quickly as the celebrant all the liturgical prayers at Mass 
interferes with their piety ; too much preoccupation with the 
letter is liable to stifle the spirit. His advice is that the 
faithful should use the Missal, “‘not in the manner of the 
priest who says the prayer of the group, but in the manner 
of the faithful who are parts of this group. They can make 
use of it with a liberty which the official minister does not 
have ; they ought to make use of it, when they are not taking 
part in the sacred functions in an active and exterior manner, 
as a theme of Catholic interior life ; they should meditate 
upon its prayers, they should dwell upon them at need, 
they should repeat them, but they should not strain after a 


1 Morality and the Mystical Body. Tr. by Fr. D. F. Ryan, S.J., Kenedy, 
New York. 
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literal fidelity, which, in their case, would have no meaning” 
(p. 128). The dubious expression “strain after”, in this 
context, sent us to the original which is “‘non en s’astreignant 
a une fidélité littérale’’ “not confining themselves to the 
literal sense”. The reader must be prepared for some 
obscurities of this kind in the translation, particularly 
in the more metaphysical portions of the work, as in the 
rendering on page 99 of the author’s rather subtle treatment 
of the incompleteness (inachévement) of the members of the 
Mystical Body. 

Amongst the bewildering number of modern manuals 
of Moral Theology offered for our choice, that by Tummolo- 
Iorio is deservedly popular. It belongs to the “Gury” 
family, and, though modernized and developed considerably, 
the family likeness may be seen in the method of question 
and answer, which is defended in the latest edition of the 
book. It is now in three volumes—De Principiis, De 
Praeceptis, De Sacramentis. The print and paper are better 
than in the previous edition, and it is entitled Theologia 
Moralis instead of Compendium Theologiae Moralis. 

We have not seen Vol. III, De Sacramentis, but the author 
tells us in the preface that practically no changes at all are 
introduced into this final volume. Nor are the changes 
and additions in Vols. I & II of such importance as to make 
the previous edition (the fifth, 1934) out of date. The 
author has, no doubt, the best of reasons for explaining the 
law of fasting, particularly as regards the collations, on the 
traditional Alphonsian lines, but room might have been 
found for the view, adopted by the Council of Malines in 
1937, which estimates the amount permitted on a relative 
basis. The section on the right of war contains an additional 
note which is of some interest : “Non exinde tamen absolute 
reprobata censentur bella sic dicta occupationis (di conquista), 
inita etiam eo fine ut beneficium civilizationis et ipsi 
obtineant (contra gentes incultas et barbaras) dummodo 
agatur de territoriis in fere nullius nationis dominio 
constitutis propter nomadem conditionem incolarum, et 
prius tentatis mediis pacificis atque aequa indigenis 
compensatione oblata. Alioquin nec ipsa America dis- 


1 Thomas A. Iorio, S,J., Theologia Moralis, Vol. 1, Pp. 298. 1938. 18 lire; 
Vol. II 1939, Pp. 836. 40 lire. 
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cooperiri debuisset neque potuisset. . . . Causa vero justi 
belli est ut obtineantur ea quae iure gentium permissa 
sunt et per iniuriam denegarentur : v.g. transitus sine mora 
et nocumento ex una in aliam regionem. ...” For a fuller 
treatment of this point the reader is referred to Fr. Messineo 
S. J. writing on Giustizia ed espansione coloniale in La Civilta 
Cattolica, 1937. 

Another descendant of Gury is the manual of Sabetti- 
Barrett-Creeven, a text book which has always been widely 
used in the United States, and to a large extent in this 
country also. It is now in the 34th edition,! a fact which 
makes any comment superfluous. For clarity, brevity and 
accuracy it is an altogether satisfactory synopsis and no 
better one-volume manual is in existence. But, as we 
are frequently asked by the clergy to recommend recent 
modern manuals which are comprehensive and really 
up to date, we feel bound to indicate the method employed 
in editing this one. It consists in leaving the original text, 
presumably thet of Fr. Barrett, unchanged in the body of 
the work, with all its original references to periodical and 
other literature current at the time. New theories, develop- 
ments and laws are relegated to an Appendix of 90 pages 
entitled “Addenda”. To take a familiar example, the 
teaching on the safe pericd on page 979 is based on the now 
discredited theory of Capelmann, and we are referred to 
page 1172 of the “Addenda” to learn that the information 
on page 979 is obsolete. There must be a reason for this 
procedure, and it may be because the substance of the work 
is printed from stereotyped plates, making alterations in the 
text extremely difficult. The student must, therefore, 
never neglect to consult the “Addenda” wherever a reference 
is indicated in the substance of the book. 

E. J. MAHONEY. 


1Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Pustet, New York, 1939. Pp. 
1185 + 140. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
II. PHILOSOPHY 


With the completion of the fifth article on the Problem 
of Species in “The Thomist”, the American quarterly 
review whose first appearance was welcomed in these notes 
in October of last year, we are in possession of a monograph 
of exceptional importance on a question lying close to the 
heart of the Thomist system. Dr. Mortimer J. Adler has 
here set himself to examine with great thoroughness the 
important, though hitherto neglected, problem of the nature 
and number of substantial species. I say this problem has 
been neglected, for, though it has been at least touched 
upon by most Scholastic writers, it has not been made the 
subject of a detailed and extensive inquiry. Nevertheless 
the problem of species lies close to the heart of Thomism, 
for it is the problem of substantial form, and so directly 
leads to the problem of substantial change, on which so 
much depends in the philosophy of nature. 

We have to recognize, and Dr. Adler does so clearly at 
the start, that this problem may be approached either 
epistemologically or ontologically. We may ask: “What 
species do we know?” and “what species are there in 
nature?” It is essential that these two questions should be 
clearly distinguished, both in the survey of the history 
of the problem, and in any attempt to elucidate it. In the 
course of this series of articles Dr. Adler comes to the 
conclusion that the ontological problem must be solved 
independently of the epistemological one, if we are to find 
any solution of this latter for, as he says, “the issue con- 
cerning our knowledge cannot be resolved unless there are 
extrinsic (ontological) criteria for judging whether what is 
known by a real or nominal definition exists as an infima 
species’. Naturally—and, it seems, rightly—Dr. Adler 
considers first the epistemological question, for this is more 
accessible, and he notes that it was never explicitly 
formulated by Aristotle or St. Thomas. He finds, however, 
that there are four possible answers to it, some of which are 
given by post-Thomistic writers. Thus (1) Rousselot 
maintains that we do not adequately apprehend the species 
of any natural substance. (2) Locke attributes to the 
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Scholastics the view that we possess quidditative knowledge 
of the species of all things which are commonly called 
substances—this view, if it has ever been put forward, is 
plainly untenable. (3) Maritain and Garrigou-Lagrange 
maintain that we have quidditative knowledge of only one 
species, viz., man. (4) It is possible that we have quid- 
ditative knowledge of a relatively small number of species ; 
say the five adequately definable universals : man, brute, 
plant, mixture, and element. Of these four positions Dr. 
Adler eliminates the first and second, and points out that 
the third and fourth agree that we possess a real definition 
of man, but disagree both as to the number of real definitions 
which we have, and as to the number of species in nature. 
This brings us to the transition to the ontological part of this 
inquiry. 

The two positions here, corresponding to the numbers 
(3) and (4) of the epistemological inquiry are, according to 
Dr. Adler, that there is a comparatively large number of 
species in nature, though what this number is must remain 
indefinite, and that there is a definite small number, such 
as five. In his treatment of the question he labels those 
who favour the small definite number as the “first position”, 
and the advocates of the large indefinite one as the “second 
position”. He now proceeds to set out the texts from Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas which seem to deal with these two 
positions : and here we cannot follow him in detail, though 
attention may be drawn to his comments on the confusion 
of the logical and the ontological in the Porphyrian classi- 
fication. It may be thought that he interprets the 
traditional doctrine of the “three souls” of plant, brute 
and man, rather too rigidly; but I should like to 
take this opportunity of acknowledging with gratitude his 
criticisms and comments on my own remarks on the nature 
of species. 

After setting out in tabular form the agreements and 
disagreements of the two positions, as well as their differences 
in mode of argument, Dr. Adler concludes that both positions 
can be false if the antecedent principles which both accept 
fare false, but that both cannot be true ; and if the antecedent 
principles are accepted, one must be true and the other 
false. Putting on one side, therefore, the supposition that 
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the antecedent principles are false, the discussion is continued 
on the basis of their being true, to determine, by an examina- 
tion of the objections to the two positions, which of them is 
the true one. 

Of this long series of objections and replies it is only 
possible to say that they are scrupulously fair, perspicacious 
and lucid. Dr. Adler puts his finger unerringly on the 
weak points of both positions, and his answers to the ob- 
jections are, as far as can be seen, those which would be 
given by the proponents of the positions themselves. The 
conclusion which Dr. Adler draws from this dialectic is that 
though neither of the two views is shewn to be unquestionably 
right, and the other wrong, yet the first position, which 
maintains that there is a definite small number of species, 
is, in spite of unsolved difficulties, more justified than the 
second. In this conclusion a great deal depends on the 
validity of the arguments given to justify the basic view of 
the first position as to the hierarchy of species, and it may 
be that some upholder of the second position will be able 
to throw further light on this aspect of the problem. 

The tentative conclusion to which Dr. Adler comes, 
namely that there is a small number of natural species in 
the strict sense—not more than ten, and probably five or 
four, namely man, brute, plant, mixture, and element 
(perhaps omitting mixture)—is, as he acknowledges, not 
free from objection. Of such objections perhaps two are 
most prominent : the apparent disaccord of this view with 
many texts not only of Aristotle and St. Thomas but also 
of their followers, and its inability to satisfy the demand 
of science that there should be strict continuity throughout 
the material world, and so no species, in the sense here 
understood, at all. The first difficulty is dealt with in Dr. 
Adler’s concluding article by the suggestion that when St. 
Thomas speaks of lion and horse, for example, as species, 
he must be taken to mean sub-species, for here he is employ- 
ing the knowledge derived from Aristotle’s scientific works ; 
the same rule applies, of course, to mention of “species” of 
elements and mixtures. It does not seem, even if this solution 
be granted, that the answer to the second difficulty arising 
out of the demand of science for strict continuity is satis- 


factory. It ought rather to be acknowledged that the view 
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that there are five species conflicts with biological theory, 
though this is not to say it is false. 

In this summary of Dr. Adler’s work less than justice 
has been done to his care in disentangling the different 
threads of this complex problem, and to his extreme lucidity 
of thought and expression. The work has a good deal of 
the attractiveness of a problem in detection—with the 
additional interest that it is concerned, not with fiction, but 
with facts which affect us all. It is to be hoped that these 
articles will later be made available in book form, and we 
look forward with interest to his future “problems” : those 
of “essence”, “substantial change’’, and “specification of 
accidents”. 

It is impossible to pick up any recent book which is 
concerned with the interpretation of nature without finding 
this question of the continuity of species cropping up. Mr. 
Claremont’s recent work on Instinct! is no exception. He 
points to the remarkable—and slightly humorous—situation 
in which, while we stoutly affirm our descent from what Dr. 
Inge calls “our not too-distant cousins”, the animals; we 
are equally loud in saying that we act from intelligence, and 
that our instincts are something vague and nebulous. In 
all other respects we claim kinship with the animals; here 
alone we maintain our difference from them. It is Mr. 
Claremont’s task to rectify this anomaly, and in this fas- 
cinating book he contends that “the instincts of man are 
exceedingly numerous, and this discovery is, perhaps, the 
most striking novelty that results from my treatment”. But 
his treatment itself is novel, for, instead of starting the dis- 
cussion with a generalization or definition, one must, he 
maintains, “‘start by a full and unprejudiced survey of all 
the facts which reliable observation has been able to 
accumulate either in the human or animal world”. The 
method employed up to the present, for example by 
McDougall and Freud, has been to ignore any direct help 
from animal psychology, and start with human emotions 
or behaviour. Now, however, that an immense amount of 
knowledge has been accumulated about the animals, Mr. 


1The Innumerable Instincts of Man, by Claude A. Claremont. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 6s. net. 
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Claremont considers the right answer to the question, 
“How are we to recognize the instinctive action of man ?” 
to be “By applying those criteria which are common to all 
the instinctive actions observed so far.” These criteria are : 

“(1) They have a variable and fixed part. The variable 
part leads up to the fixed, or unchangeable, part, which has 
a universality at least as great as any of the other biological 
characters of the species. 

**(2) This fixed, or last, action of the variable chain is 
itself a means to further ends not necessarily known to the 
doer. 

**(g) It is desired independently of such ends. It is 
desired ‘for its own sake’, as though it were an end in 
itself.” 

Instinct, Mr. Claremont points out, differs both from 
intelligence and reflex action, in that, among other things, 
both of these are always associated with fairly complicated 
neural mechanisms. At the same time instinct can be aided 
by intelligence, but only between the fixed points mentioned 
in the first criterion. For example, in the reproductive 
instinct of birds we have the fixed points of mating, nesting, 
laying eggs, hatching them, feeding the young, etc. No 
departure from this order and routine is possible ; but 
between the fixed points all is variable—and here intelligence 
comes in. What is most noteworthy from a philosophical 
point of view is that “there always comes a point beyond 
which the most intelligent creature is not looking’’, so that 
the nineteenth-century doctrine of indefinite progress is 
shewn to be a vainglorious myth. This is a stimulating and 
attractive book, which provides a welcome corrective to the 
superficial propaganda on instinct and intelligence put out 
by the rationalists. 

From the other side of the Atlantic comes a book by the 
Rev. Henry C. Shuyler which is based on Thomist psycho- 
logy. By a skilful use of this analysis of the human soul and 
its powers Father Shuyler has, as he says, “‘charted a course” 
for the voyage of life. The volume intends to shew, by the 
light of reason only, what is the true course for man to 
pursue, as discoverable from his nature and capacities, and 
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1Life’s Final Goal. Reilly, Philadelphia. B.Herder, London. $3.00. 
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what the final goal of his journey, namely, God. From this 
point of view, therefore, the work is an argument for God 
frem man’s own nature and desires. 

Dr. Gilbert Murray has collected together in a little 
volume essays which he has published during the last twenty- 
six years on the Stoic conception of life.1 Needless to say 
they are faultless in form, but unfortunately this form is the 
cloak of a deep-seated prejudice that the objects of man’s 
worship and religion are but externalizations of his own 
mind and its desires. With the object of justifying this 
view he tries to shew that Christianity, for example—for 
this religion is, naturally, the one aimed at throughout— 
added nothing which was both good and new to the religious 
and ethical ideas of Greek philosophy. There can be no 
doubt that Christian theology owes much to that tradition, 
and the Stoic contribution has not been so generally 
recognized as the Platonic or Aristotelian : but this is a sign 
of the vitality of the Christian belief, which was able to 
assimilate what was good and true in pre-Christian thought, 
and does not prove, what is here insinuated, that it is 
essentially a derivative of it. This is not the place to argue 
about the content of Christianity, but we may perhaps 
remark that the beliefs in what Dr. Murray calls “a friend 
behind phenomena’, or in a future life, rest not only on 
desire but on reason. Apart from the polemical side of 
this little book, there is much in it to interest the historian 
of Greek philosophy—for example, the interpretation of 
*Phusis”’ as the “process of growth” rather than as “nature’’, 
or the lucid account of the Stoic conception of Goodness. 

The Dominicans of the Angelico in Rome have continued 
their edition of the philosophical works of Cajetan with a 
reprint of his commentaries on Aristotle’s “(De Anima”.? 
These reprints of works hitherto almost unobtainable will 
be of great use to students of the Thomist philosophical 
tradition. 


R. P. Pius. 


1Stoic, Christian and Humanist. London. C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd. 
5s. net. 


*Ed. P. I. Coquelle, O.P. Romae apud Institum Angelicum. 18 lire. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ParocHus SPONSAE 


Referring to canon 1097 §2 (marriage to be before the 
priest of the bride) : if the parties for sufficient reasons desire 
to be married elsewhere, and not even before the priest of 
the bridegroom, is it necessary ad liceitatem for the priest of 
the bride to give his permission expressly to a particular 
priest in a particular church? Or does it suffice simply to 
give the bride written permission to be married elsewhere ? 
The latter method seems more satisfactory, since the priest 
designated by the former method might be prevented from 
assisting, or may himself require further permission from 
the rector of the church where the marriage is celebrated. 
(Scotus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1097 §1. Parochus autem vel loci Ordinarius 
matrimonio licite assistunt ... 2, Constito insuper de 
domicilio vel quasi-domicilio vel menstrua commoratione 
aut, si de vago agatur, actuali commoratione alterutrius 
contrahentis in loco matrimonii ; 3, Habita, si conditiones 
deficiant de quibus n. 2, licentia parochi vel Ordinarii 
domicilii, vel quasi-domicilii aut menstruae commorationis 
alterutrius contrahentis, nisi vel de vagis actu itinerantibus 
res sit, qui nullibi commorationis sedem habent, vel gravis 
necessitas intercedat quae a licentia petenda excuset. 

§2. In quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut matrimonium 
coram sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi iusta causa ex- 
mt. . * 

(i) The permission—licentia—mentioned in the above 
canon must be completely distinguished from that in canons 
1094, 1095, 1096, which is required for the validity of the 
marriage and which is very clearly determined by the law. 
It does not follow, for example, that the law of canon 1096, 
“licentia dari expresse debet sacerdoti determinato ad 
matrimonium determinatum’’, must also be observed when it 
is a question of obtaining the permission of canon 1097. 
In this latter case, unless the local law determines differently, 
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the permission may be obtained verbally or in writing, by 
the parties or by a priest, expressly or by implication ; the 
latter part of canon 1097, §1, n. 3, mentions two cases in 
which it is not necessary to obtain it at all. 

(ii) Assuming that it must be obtained, there may be a 
considerable choice in selecting an Ordinary or parish 
priest who is competent to grant it : the Ordinary or parish 
priest of any place where either of the parties have a domicile, 
a quasi-domicile or a monthly dwelling, are all equally 
competent. It should be noted that the law does not 
strictly require permission—licentia—from the parochus 
sponsae, as such, if this permission has been obtained from 
any one of the many who may be competent, on various 
grounds, to grant it. Ifit is sought from the parochus sponsae, 
he grants permission—licentia—as the parish priest of one 
of the parties who have a domcile, quasi-domicile or monthly 
dwelling within his parish, and not strictly speaking as the 
bride’s parish priest qua talis. It is the rule—‘pro regula 
habeatur”—that the marriage should be celebrated before 
the parish priest of the bride, but any just cause suffices 
for the non-observance of the rule, and there is substantial 
agreement amongst the commentators that this “rule” is 
not, strictly speaking, a law but a direction expressing what 
is usual, fitting and courteous ; and that, in any case, it 
does not bind sub gravi. 

Quite often, however, it will be found that the rights of 
the parochus sponsae are much more strictly and accurately 
determined by local legislation, as in Ireland. 

E. J. M. 


ConFEssIONS ON SHIPBOARD 


What powers for hearing confessions are possessed by 
priests on a sea voyage? (W. E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 883 §1. Sacerdotes omnes maritimum iter 
arripientes, dummodo vel a proprio Ordinario, vel ab 


1Cf. Gougnard, De Matrimonio, 1937, pp. 237-239, CLERGY REVIEW, 
1937, Vol. XIII, p. 466. 
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Ordinario portus in quo navim conscendunt, vel etiam ab 
Ordinario cuiusvis portus interiecti per quem in itinere 
transeunt, facultatem rite acceperint confessiones audiendi, 
possunt, toto itinere, quorumlibet fidelium secum navi- 
gantium confessiones in navi excipere, quamvis navis in 
itinere transeat vel etiam aliquandiu consistat variis in 
locis diversorum Ordinariorum iurisdictioni subiectis. 

§2. Quoties vero navis in itinere consistat, possunt 
confessiones excipere tum fidelium qui quavis de causa ad 
navim accedant, tum eorum qui ipsis ad terram obiter 
appellentibus confiteri petant eosque valide ac _ licite 
absolvere etiam a casibus Ordinario loci reservatis. 

The very full faculties enjoyed by priests on sea voyages, 
as set out in this canon, are further explained by two replies 
from the Codex Commission. 

(1) The one essential thing is that the priest should 
possess faculties for hearing confessions, and he is given the 
widest possible choice of Ordinary from whom these faculties 
may be obtained : his own Ordinary or the Ordinary of any 
port from which the ship sails or at which a call is made. 
From the wording of the canon it is fairly evident that 
“Ordinarius loci” is meant, and his rights in granting 
confessional faculties, established by the Council of Trent 
after much dissension, are codified in canon 874. The major 
superior of an exempt clerical Institute is also styled 
“Ordinary” in canon 198 and throughout the Code, and he 
may grant confessional faculties to any priest for the purpose 
of absolving his own subjects, as determined in canon 875 
and 514 §1. The view was defended by some canonists, 
including no less an authority than Vermeersch in Periodica 
1934, XXIII, p. 33, that in canon 883 the word “Or- 
dinarius” included the major superior of an exempt 
religious Institute. The chief reason for this view was that 
the canon has “‘Ordinarius”’ and not “Ordinarius loci’”’, and 
further reasons are suggested in Commentarium pro Religiosis, 
XV, 1934, Pp. 357- The Codex Commission, 30 July, 1934, 
rejected this liberal interpretation of Canon 883.1 A 
religious, therefore, who merely has faculties from his own 
superior may not validly hear confessions on board ship, 


I1CLERGY REVIEW, 1934, VIII, p. 492. 
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except in the case of persons in periculo mortis and of those 
who are subjects of the religious superior. 

(ii) Canon 883 §2 extends the faculty of hearing con- 
fessions to include those penitents who approach the 
voyaging priest whilst he is incidentally on shore at a port 
of call. The meaning of “‘obiter’’ is clarified by a decision 
of the Codex Commission, 20 May, 1923, ad IV, in the sense 
that he may not hear confessions in these circumstances 
beyond a period of three days if the local Ordinary can easily 
be reached ; the same reply decided that the faculties could 
validly be used ashore whether the priest was returning to 
the same ship from which he disembarked or was waiting 
at the port for another ship. 

E. J. M. 


MARRIAGES OF THE UNBAPTIZED 


Is it within the competence of the State to institute 


diriment impediments for the marriages of unbaptized 
persons, for example, by declaring marriage between an 
unbaptized subject of the State and a Jew to be invalid ? (A.) 


REPLY 


In this Review, Vol. XVII, 1939, p. 454, a kindred 
question was discussed, namely, the power of the State to 
impose a certain form to be observed, under pain of inval- 
idity, whenever unbaptized persons contracted marriage 
amongst themselves. It was shown that the Church fully 
recognized this power as lawful and necessary. 

In principle the same must be said of diriment impedi- 
ments in general, provided these positive laws are reasonable 
and not opposed to the natural law. Gougnard in De 
Matrimonio (1937), pp. 397-406, summarizes the conclusions 
of modern Catholic writers regarding the power of the 
State over the marriages of all its subjects in three 
propositions : 

(i) Prorsus rejiciendae sunt theoriae quae societati seu 
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principi civili tribuunt potestatem circa valorem matrimonii 
fidelium. 

(ii) Potestas auctoritatis civilis quoad matrimonia 
fidelium reducitur ad effectus qui vocantur mere civiles. 

(iii) Auctoritas seu princeps civilis habet exclusivam 
potestatem regendi matrimonia subditorum infidelium. 

The attitude of the Holy See and of canonists concerning 
this last proposition is evident in a number of documents 
giving instructions, or solving doubts, in cases which have 
come indirectly under the authority of the Church owing 
to the subsequent connection of the parties with baptized 
persons ; a judgement on the validity of marriage contracted 
in infidelity is often necessary. The clearest of these 
instructions is that quoted already in Vol. XVII, p. 454 of 
this Review, which is given by most of the canonists writing 
on the subject, and the only doubts that can arise are on 
the individual applications of the principle given under n, 
iii by Gougnard ; it may often transpire that the civil 
impediment is against the natural law or, what amounts to 
the same thing, is unreasonable. Thus, Cappello quotes an 
answer given by Propaganda in 1674 declaring, amongst 
other things, that “‘loquacity” in a woman was not a diriment 
impediment to marriage, notwithstanding the belief of 
Confucius that it was.? 

In applying the principle to the example given by our 
correspondent (a civil law declaring marriage between an 
unbaptized subject and a Jew to be invalid) we have the 
authority of St. Thomas for our guidance. In discussing 
the marriage of infidels in his Commentary on the Sentences he 
puts the objection, on analogy with the canonical impedi- 
ment of “‘disparitas cultus’, that a gentile cannot marry a 
Jew because their worship is different. The answer is 
instructive, since the point is admitted provided the positive 
law of the State has so determined : ‘‘Ad tertium dicendum, 
quod inter fideles est matrimonium, ut dictum est, prout 
matrimonium est in officium naturae. Ea autem quae 
pertinent ad legem naturae, sunt determinabilia per ius 
positivum ; et ideo si prohibentur ab aliquo iure positivo 
apud eos infideles contrahere matrimonium cum infidelibus 


1De Matrimonio (1939), p. 92. 
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alterius ritus, disparitas cultus impedit matrimonium inter 
eos.””* 

The use of the words “prohibentur” and “impedit” in 
this text does not imply that St. Thomas merely concedes 
to the State the power to institute what the canonists call 
“prohibiting impediments”. He is not here concerned with 
the distinction between diriment and prohibiting impedi- 
ments ; moreover, it is not strictly relevant to the point at 
issue which is wholly concerned with the State’s power over 
marriage in general.” 

By decrees dated 15 September, 1935, and 14. November, 
1935, the Nazi government forbade marriages between 
Aryans and Jews under pain of nullity. The law affects, of 
course, all Germans irrespective of their religion, and as such 
we must regard it as an invalid and bad enactment, since it 
pretends to determine the validity of the marriages of 
Christians; which is the province of the Church alone. 
Whether a law of this kind, if restricted to the unbaptized, 
may be regarded as valid on the principles we have been 
discussing, raises an interesting point. All human actions 
must be judged according to their circumstances, and this 
Nazi law is merely one practical consequence of a theory of 
racialism which the Holy See and Catholic theologians 
condemn. We have not seen the question discussed, but 
it appears to us that the circumstances of this law are such 
that it should properly be regarded as invalid even if it were 
wholly restricted to the unbaptized. The question may be 
settled at some future date when an ecclesiastical court 
is called upon to decide some marriage cause, which turns 
upon the validity or invalidity of a marriage contracted by 
two unbaptized Germans in defiance of the Nazi law. 

Apart however from the present circumstances, and 
supposing that the law is judged to be necessary for the 
peace and welfare of the community, it must follow from 
the doctrine outlined above that the State is not exceeding its 
powers in declaring marriages of its unbaptized subjects 
with Jews to be invalid. 


E. J. M. 
1IV Dist. xxxix, q.1., art, 2, ad 3. Parma, Opera, Vol. vii, p. 1025. 


3Cf. Cappello, De Matrimonio (1939), n. 79 ad finem. 
*Apollinaris, 1936, p. 188 ; Jus Pontificium, 1936, p. 5. 
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ANNUAL CONFESSION 


A person who is not conscious of mortal sin makes his 
Easter communion at the beginning of the paschal season. 
Is he bound to go to confession during this season if, after 
making his Easter communion, he is guilty of grave 


sin? (A.) 


REPLY 


The law of annual confession is contained in canon 
go6, the law of paschal communion in canon 859. Both 
laws have their origin in the decree of the [Vth Lateran 
Council which unites both obligations in one text : “Omnis 
utriusque sexus fidelis, postquam ad annos discretionis 
pervenerit, omnia sua solus peccata saltem semel in anno 
fideliter confiteatur proprio sacerdoti, et inunctam sibi 
poenitentiam pro viribus studeat adimplere, suscipiens 
reverenter ad minus in Pascha Eucharistiae sacramentum 
—nisi forte de consilio proprii sacerdotis ob aliquam 
rationabilem causam ad tempus ab eius perceptione 
duxerit abstinendum. . . .” 

The faithful who are content to obey the law by com- 
municating annually go to confession at the same time as a 
matter of course, and the erroneous notion is fairly common 
that there is a law which requires both confession and 
communion during the paschal period. There is no point 
whatever in going out of one’s way to upset this conviction 
since confession is quite likely to be of obligation from the 
law of canon 856. However, from a purely technical point 
of view, the law of annual confession may be considered as a 
positive precept of the Church quite distinct from that of 
communion at Easter ; quite distinct, also, from the law of 
canon 856 which requires a person who is conscious of 
mortal sin to confess before communicating ; and obviously 
quite distinct from obligations in conscience which might 
arise on various other headings. We must prescind from 
all these considerations and examine the law of annual 
confession ratione sui, which entails determining, firstly, who 
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are bound by the law, and, secondly, the reckoning of what 
is meant by “‘yearly”’ in this context. 

It binds those who, after reaching the age of discretion, 
are conscious of mortal sin not directly remitted in the 
sacrament of Penance. It is certain that a person who has 
committed venial sins only is not bound by this law. For 
the positive ecclesiastical law determines more precisely 
what is already iure divino, as the Council of Trent noted : 
“‘Neque enim per Lateranense concilium Ecclesia statuit, 
ut Christi fideles confiterentur, quod iure divino necessarium 
et institutum esse intellexerat, sed ut praeceptum con- 
fessionis saltem semel in anno impleretur.. .”! It is 
this divine law to which canon gor refers, whereas the 
positive law determining it is in canon go6. The latter 
is to be interpreted according to the terms of the former, 
namely, “peccata’’ in canon 906 means “‘(peccata) mortalia” 
as in canon go1. Moreover, the Council of Trent in the 
same context declares that one is not bound to confess venial 
sins.2 There is now complete unanimity that the law of 
annual confession refers only to persons who have committed 
mortal sin, but it by no means follows that this is one of 
the truths to be proclaimed to the faithful in season and out 
of season. 

There is not the same agreement in determining the 
meaning of “annual”. Some reckon the time from the first 
lapse into mortal sin committed since the last confession. 
Others think it should be reckoned by whatever style is 
current in deciding the first day of the year, which has been 
at various times 25 March, 25 December and Holy 
Saturday ; on this view, with our present style of reckoning, 
the law of annual confession begins on 1 January and recurs 
on the following 1 January. Either of these opinions may be 
followed. 

Personally we prefer a third view, which reckons the 
beginning of the year for the observance of this law to be 
that day on which the obligation of Easter communion 
begins, whatever may be the local usage. Thus, if Ash 
Wednesday is this day, the time for fulfilling the precept of 
annual confession is between Ash Wednesday and the 


1Denzinger, n. gor. *Denzinger, n. 899. 
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Shrove Tuesday of the following year. This reckoning has 
the advantage of associating both precepts with the Easter 
period, and is so interpreted by Eugenius IV : “terminum 
statuisse a Pascha ad Pascham ; cum dicit (canon) semel 
in anno.”’! 


E. J. M. 


MINISTRATION TO THE DyING 


Could you recommend some literature which would be 
useful to a priest whose work is largely concerned with 
administering to the dying in a hospice? (J. R.) 


REPLY 


Dogmatic treatises De Novissimis may be read in more 
popular form, e.g. the volume on “Death” by the late Abbot 
Vonier in the Treasury of the Faith, B.O.W., 1s. The same 
writer deals with the subject in his larger books, e.g. in 
chapters xii—xv of The Christian Mind, Herder, 3s. 6d. 

The moral theologians usually put their advice to 
confessors attending the dying in the treatise De Paenitentia, 
explaining the method of approach in assisting different 
kinds of penitents. An old but well tested book which 
deals more fully with the practical side of hearing con- 
fessions is Neo-Confessarius by Reuter-Lehmkuhl (Herder, 5s.) ; 
chapter vi, “Quomodo confessario agendum cum infirmis 
et moribundis’’, assembles the advice given by most moral 
theologians and presents it in a simple and logical order. 

The liturgical texts in the administration of the last 
sacraments and in the order of commending a soul to God 
provide a precious epitome reflecting the mind of the 
Church and its traditions. Besides the usual works of 
liturgists commenting on these texts, a history of their 
development is briefly narrated in chapter v of Villien’s 
History & Liturgy of the Sacraments, B.O.W., 8s. 6d. More 
popular commentaries are found in Fr. Martindale’s Last 
Sacraments and Prayers for the Dying, C.T.S., 2d., or in a similar 


1Fontes C.I.C. In. 53 §2. 
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pamphlet by Fr. Ronan, The Last Sacraments. How to help 
the dying, C.T.S. of Ireland. 

Closely allied to the liturgy, because of its official 
character, is the recent collection of Indulgenced Prayers 
(1938) entitled Preces et Pia Opera, Marietti, Turin, 5s. ; 
an English translation of this work will shortly be published 
by B.O.W. Chapter vi, nn. 589-604, is headed Pro bona morte, 
and contains numerous indulgenced prayers and pious 
exercises for the use of the dying. 

Lastly, there is a large amount of pamphlet and devo- 
tional literature which may be used, for example: A 
Devotional Exercise to prepare the Soul for Death, by Fr. Hornyhold 
S.J., B.O.W., 6d. ; A Hospital Prayer Book by a Priest of the 
Oratory, C.T.S., 2d. 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) SacrA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. 

Instructio Circa Quasdam Caeremonias et Iuramentum super 
Ritibus Sinensibus (A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, p. 24). 

Plane compertum est in Orientalium Regionibus non- 
nullas caeremonias, licet antiquitus cum ethnicis ritibus 
connexae essent, in praesentiarum, mutatis saeculorum 
fluxu moribus et animis, civilem tantum servare signi- 
ficationem pietatis in antenatos vel amoris in patriam vel 
urbanitatis in proximos. 

Quapropter hoc §S. Consilium Christiano Nomini 
Propagando, Summo Pontifice Pio XI f. r. approbante, 
novas super hac re annis 1935 et 1936 impertiit Ordinariis 
Manciuriae et Imperii Iaponici, iuxta can. 22, normas 
hodiernis rerum adiunctis magis congruentes. 

Nuper vero Emi Patres eidem S. Consilio Christiano 
Nomini Propagando praepositi, in generali consessu, die 
4 vertentis mensis Decembris celebrato, consideraverunt an 
aliis quoque in locis, ubi similes rerum adiunctorum muta- 
tiones decursu temporum advenisse constaret, similis agendi 
ratio admittenda esset. 

Argumentis itaque hinc inde attente perpensis, pruden- 
tium atque experientium virorum sententia exquisita, 
iidem Emi Patres, quae sequuntur censuerunt esse de- 
claranda : 

(1) Cum Sinense Gubernium pluries aperteque 
enuntiaverit omnibus esse liberum quam malint religionem 
profiteri et alienum esse a sua mente de rebus religiosis 
leges aut iussa edere ; ideoque caeremonias, quae in honorem 
Confucii a publicis Auctoritatibus sive peraguntur sive 
iubentur, non fieri animo tribuendi religiosum cultum, sed 
hunc solum in finem ut foveatur et expromatur in virum 
clarissimum dignus honor et in traditiones patrum debitus 
cultus : licitum est catholicis adesse actibus honoris, qui 
ante Confucii imaginem vel tabellam, in monumentis 
confucianis vel in scholis perficiuntur. 

(2) Ideoque non habendum est illicitum imaginem 
Confucii, vel etiam tabellam eius nomine inscriptam, in 
scholis catholicis collocari, praesertim si Auctoritates id 
lusserint, aut eam capitis inclinatione salutare. Si quando 
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timeatur scandalum, declaretur recta  catholicorum 
intentio. 

(3) Tolerandum ut catholici magistratus et alumni, si 
publicis caeremoniis adsistere iubeantur quae speciem 
praeseferant superstitionis, intersint quidem, dummodo, ad 
mentem can. 1258, passive se habeant signaque illius tantum 
obsequii faciant, quod ut mere civile iure haberi possit ; 
declarata, ut supra, sua intentione, si quando hoc 
necessarium apparuerit ad falsas interpretationes sui actus 
removendas. 

(4) Inclinationes capitis atque aliae civilis observantiae 
manifestationes ante defunctos vel defunctorum imagines, 
et etiam ante tabellam defuncti, simplici nomine inscriptam, 
uti licitae et honestae habendae sunt. 

Considerantes praeterea iidem Emi Patres iuramentum 
super ritibus sinensibus a Summo Pontifice Benedicto XIV 
per Constitutionem Ex quo singulart diei 11 Iulii 1742 
omnibus sacerdotibus (in Sinarum Imperio aliisque ei 
conterminis sive adiacentibus Regnis ac Provinciis) impera- 
tum, non plene congruere cum recentibus normis ab hac S. 
Congregatione datis, atque insuper idem iuramentum nunc 
temporis uti disciplinare instrumentum omnino esse super- 
fluum, cum notum sit antiquas de ritibus sinensibus 
controversias esse pacatas, et, ceterum, missionarics et alios 
sacerdotes nulla indigere iuramenti coactione ut promptam 
filialemque praestent S. Sedi obedientiam: censuerunt 
dispensandum esse ab obligatione illius iuramenti, ubi- 
cumque, sive in Sinis, sive alibi illud in usu esset; firmis 
manentibus ceteris praescriptis Summi Pontificis Benedicti 
XIV, quatenus recentioribus Instructicnibus non sint 
immutata, prae primis prohibitione super ritibus sinensibus 
disputandi. 

Quam Emorum Patrum sententiam, Ssmo Domino 
Nostro Pio Prov. Div. Papae XII, ab infrascripto Cardinali 
huius §. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide Praefecto, 
in audientia diei 7 mensis Decembris relatam, Sanctitas 
Sua in omnibus dignata est approbare et ratam habere. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, die 8 mensis Decembris A.D. 1939, in 
festo Conceptionis Immaculatae B.M.V. 

Petrus Card. Fumasoni Bionpi, Praefectus. 
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The lawfulness of Christians giving ritual honours to 
Confucius has always been in dispute, and has given rise to 
serious controversies between the missionary orders engaged 
in evangelizing China. The fathers of the Society of Jesus 
have consistently been in favour of permitting these 
ceremonies, and the Holy See in 1935 and 1936 issued 
instructions in this sense for certain localities. These 
documents, which were not all printed in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis but in various other journals, are conveniently as- 
sembled in Sylloge . . . Ad Usum Missionariorum (1938) : 
28 May, 1935, n. 192; 26 May, 1936, n. 201. 

The reasons underlying this decision of the Church, 
which happily settles any remnants of controversy, are to 
be discerned in the change of outlook which the Chinese 
nation has itself adopted in recent years. The State ex- 
amination on the doctrines of Confucius—formerly a sine 
qua non for any Government employment—was abolished in 
1905, and in 1912 the Republic decided that its subjects 
were free to profess any religious belief; it was further 
declared that the national honours given to Confucius were 
not of a religious character. The practices nevertheless 
remain rooted in the national life, and, in accordance with 
the policy of the Church in missionary countries to encourage 
an indigenous culture, art and priesthood, it is now definitely 
stated by the Holy See that the customs are to remain 
undisturbed, provided whatever danger of scandal there may 
be is effectively removed. This decision about ceremonies 
in honour of Confucius is extended in n. 4 to the honours 
universally given by the Chinese to their deceased. 

The oath, which was required in documents as late as 
1935, is contained in Ex quo singulari of Benedict XIV.? 
The missionary taking it used to swear to obey various Papal 
constitutions prohibiting certain Chinese rites and cere- 
monies, but as the discipline is now radically changed the 
oath is superfluous and is abolished. 

Probably the best commentary on this document is the 
teaching of the Holy Father in Summi Pontificatus : ‘““The 
Church aims at unity, a unity determined and kept alive 
by that supernatural love which should be actuating every- 
body ; she does not aim at a uniformity which would only 


‘CLERGY REVIEW, 1936, XII, p. 250. 2Fontes, n. 329, §27. 
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be external in its effects, and would cramp the natural 
tendencies of the nations concerned. Every nation has its 
own genius, its own qualities, springing from the hidden 
roots of its being. The wise development, the encourage- 
ment within limits, of that genius, those qualities, does no 
harm, and if a nation cares to take precautions, to lay down 
rules for that end, it has the Church’s approval. ... The 
missionaries of the divine word devote years of patient 
labour to the study of conditions ; they spare no effort to 
understand the civilization and the institutions of the people 
they are dealing with ; and then they try to cultivate and 
develop the individual gifts of that people in such a way as 
to secure the richest possible harvest for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Anything in the national customs that is not 
indissolubly bound up with superstition and false doctrine 
is always carefully considered and, if possible, preserved 
intact. In a particular case of this kind, which called for 
prudence and wise treatment, Our Predecessor generously 
adopted a view which marks him out and will always mark 
him out as a great intellect and a great lover of souls. It is 
hardly necessary to tell you, worshipful Brethren, that We 
intend to follow, without hesitation, the same course.”’* 

The teaching and position of Confucius in the cultural 
life of the Chinese is summarized in n. 4 (R. 104) of the 
C.T.S. Studies in Comparative Religion. An exhaustive com- 
mentary on the above instruction is given by Fr. Tabera 
C.M.F. in Commentarium pro Religiosis et Missionariis, 1940, 
PPp- 5-14- 

E. J. M. 


(ii) Pontiricta Commissio AD Copicis CANONES AUTHEN- 
TICE INTERPRETANDOS. 

Responsa ad Proposita Dubia (A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, 
p. 62). 

Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones 
authentice interpretandos, propositis in plenario coetu 
quae sequuntur dubiis, responderi mandarunt ut infra ad 
singula : 


1C.T.S. tr. Darkness over the Earth, pp. 19 and 20. 
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I—DE EXCUSATIONE A CHORO 
D. An excusatio a choro, de qua in canone 420 § 1 n. 4, 
extendatur ad servitium paroeciae non capitularis. 


R. Negative. 


II—DE INDULGENTUS LUCRANDIS 

D. An confessarii, vi canonis 935, commutare possint 
visitationem ecclesiae determinatae, etiam ad lucrandas 
indulgentias éottes quoties et Portiunculae nuncupatas. 

R. Affirmative. 

Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 19 mensis 
Ianuarii, anno 1940. 

M. Card. Massmr, Praeses. 


The Portiuncula indulgence, formerly restricted to 
churches and oratories with some Franciscan connection, 
can now be gained in any church subject to the conditions 
explained by the Sacred Penitentiary, 1 May, 1939, a notable 
modification of rule v of the decree dated 10 July, 1924, 
which required such churches to be three kilometres distant 
from Franciscan churches. The indulgence, therefore, will 
now be more commonly gained by all the faithful. The 
faculty to commute the works necessary for gaining indul- 
gences, as determined in Canon 935, is usually interpreted 
to mean that it may not be employed in order to change the 
substantial nature of the pious works enjoined ; for example, 
in the case of the indulgence attached to a crucifix for making 
the Stations of the Cross, no confessor may commute the 
use of this specially blessed crucifix into some other pious 
work. Hence the doubt now removed by the above decision. 
To many it appeared that visiting the prescribed church 
could not be commuted since it belonged to the very 
nature of the Portiuncula ; others, as Cappello, De Poeni- 
tentia n. 975, included it in the powers granted by Canon 
935, a liberal view now officially adopted by the Sacred 
Penitentiary. In certain indulgences, and notably that of the 
Jubilee, the confessor’s powers to commute the visits to 
churches are often expressly determined. 


E. J. M. 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, Vol. XVII, p. 177. 
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(iii) Nuntrus RADIOPHONICUS. 

A Beatissimo Patre, die I mensis Februarii Anno MCMXL, 
Christifidelibus Novae Kelandiae Datus, ob Conventum Eu- 
charisticum in Urbe Wellingtonensi Coadunatis (A.A.S. xxxii, 
1940, p. 47). 

In this hour, beloved Sons and Daughters, when you 
are celebrating, with the Eucharistic Congress, the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second century of Catholic 
life in New Zealand, We, the Father of the great Catholic 
family, feel a need in Our heart of dwelling in spirit in your 
midst, of sharing your joy, and of raising Our voice with 
yours in thanksgiving to Almighty God. Grateful and joyful 
thanks to God must fill Our heart, as they fill yours, when 
We see before Us the edifice of your external Catholic life, 
your dioceses and parishes, churches and schools, religious 
houses, organizations and works of charity, which have 
unfolded since the day when the venerable Bishop Pompallier 
of the young Marist Society, which in the future was to 
deserve so well of you, landed with his companions on the 
banks of the Hokianga. And when We consider, further, 
how much faith and prayer, sacrifice and personal holiness, 
how much patience and love, how much social blessing and 
cultural work, how much temporal, and, above all, how 
much eternal happiness, how much honouring of God, is 
represented in that measurable Catholic growth, then We 
desire to proclaim with you the praise of God: and the 
glacial splendour of your mountain peaks, the beauty of 
your coast, and the loveliness of your forests and plains, 
all join together with Us in singing the praise of God : 
“Quoniam bonus, quoniam in saeculum misericordia eius”’ : 
“because He is good, because His mercy endureth for ever.””! 
Looking over the course of the past hundred years, with 
their heights and depths, their success and unsuccess, We 
see the wonderful ways of divine Providence : and kneeling 
in adoration We confess with Saint Paul: “O altitudo 
divitiarum sapientiae, et scientiae Dei : quam incompre- 
hensibilia sunt iudicia eius et investigabiles viae eius . . . 
Quoniam ex ipso, et per ipsum, et in ipso sunt omnia : ipsi 
gloria in saecula. Amen.” ‘“O the depth of the riches of 
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the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incom- 
prehensible are His judgements, and how unsearchable 
His ways! ... For of Him, and by Him, and in Him, 
are all things : to Him be glory for ever. Amen.” 

We rejoice that you are celebrating the first century of 
the Catholic Church in New Zealand with a Eucharistic 
Congress. In so doing, you announce your longing and your 
hope that Christ may rule over the whole life of your nation, 
over the life of each one as over social life: that His Spirit, 
His Will, His Word, may fill those who guide your destiny 
and make your laws: that His Love may smooth out 
difficulties among you, and heal the wounds of the past : 
that His Peace may descend upon your common life, and 
mercifully protect you from the horrors of the war. By your 
public worship of the Eucharistic God, you announce, 
besides, that you yourselves, drawing from the fountains 
of grace in the Eucharistic mystery, desire to put on Christ, 
and to form yourselves in Christ.1 And in fact: apart 
altogether from the eternal treasures which you thus draw 
into yourselves and into your nation, you could in no better 
way contribute to the social life of your people than as you 
have done—We say it with gratitude and with pride—in 
the past, and as you show you will do in the future, by living 
as Godfearing and earnest Catholics. 

You have chosen the Blessed Virgin Mary to be Lady 
and Queen of your island realm. Today, consecrate your- 
selves afresh to her. Recommend to her Mother-love above 
all the faith and the purity of your youth, the holiness and 
the happiness of your family life. May her powerful inter- 
cession obtain for you all, that “your soul and your body 
may be preserved blameless for the coming of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ’’.? 

If there be any among you to whom the love of your 
common Father goes out in a special way, they are Our 
Sons and Daughters of the Maori people. We beseech 
Almighty God that, in the second century of the Catholic 
Church in New Zealand, He will make them grow into a 
great family of God, and will cause the richest fruit to spring 
from the young and yet tender blossoms of their following 
of Christ in the priesthood and the religious life. Upon the 


1Rom. xiii, 14; Gal. iv, 19. 3] Thess. v. 23. 
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whole Maori people, We call down the blessing of God. 
May they increase in numbers ; may they enjoy a quiet 
well-being ; may they attain to full knowledge of the true 
faith, and, with that faith, draw happiness, love, and true 
peace, into their hearts and homes. 

We end with the greeting of Saint Paul : “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the 
communication of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.”! As 
a pledge of the love, the grace and the friendship of God, We 
bless you. To your good and worthy bishops, to your priests 
and religious, to all who labour for the salvation of souls, 
to your youth, to the sick and to those in want, and to all of 
you, beloved Sons and Daughters, We give, from the fullness 
of Our heart, the Apostolic Blessing. 

Benedictio Dei omnipotentis Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti descendat super vos et maneat semper. Amen. 


1TI Cor. xiii., 13. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
BAPTISTERIES AND FONTS 


FTER the altar the baptismal font is the most sacred 
article of church equipment. 

Reliable authorities have suggested that the ancient 
custom of having a baptismal building apart and distinct 
from the church owed its origin to the need of providing 
suitable shelter in places where the sacrament was ad- 
ministered in pools and streams. But separate baptisteries 
continued to be built long after this need had disappeared, 
and the reason was that in the days when a bishop was the 
ordinary minister, it would not have been practical to hold 
the lengthy function of solemn baptism in the cathedral 
church which was regarded as being reserved primarily for 
the grand liturgical celebrations of the Holy Eucharist. 
This keeping of the two great sacraments apart brought 
into greater relief the reverence peculiar to each. The 
dignity of baptism was emphasized by the fact that the 
font shared with the altar the distinction of being crowned 
by a ciborium magnum. 

Baptisteries as buildings apart from the church did not 
find favour with our Saxon forefathers, neither did they nor 
their Norman successors introduce baptismal chapels such 
as we have now. In mediaeval England deep stone fonts, 
recalling the wooden tubs of St. Augustine, were in general 
use, and the customary position was directly opposite the 
altar, as the second place of honour, standing free, at the 
end of the nave, near to the west doors. Old fonts still in 
position are plentiful enough. 

It must be sadly admitted that we have lost some of that 
affectionate reverence which is due to baptisteries and fonts. 
Our older churches, and a few of these recently built, have 
handsome baptisteries. But in too many, especially in the 
cheap, unsightly structures of the early part of the century, 
the font has been treated as though it were an unimportant 
accessory which, put in as a mere afterthought, can be 
accommodated in any odd position. How saddening it is 
to see a mean little cast-plaster article hidden away in the 
most dismal corner, or standing unprotected near the C.T.S. 
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rack or amidst oddments of furniture! More than anything 
else the font seems to be the object of the most flagrant 
defiance of ritual prescriptions. It is frequently used as a 
stand for hats and coats, and the baptistery, if there be one, 
as a lost-property office and a place of storage. Clergy and 
layfolk alike who would never dream of treating the altar 
and the sanctuary with disrespect, forget that similar 
reverence is due to the font. 

The following is a summary of the directions which are 
given in the Rituale Romanum. The baptistery should be 
a separate building or at least a chapel attached to the 
church, or a part railed off. A baptismal chapel must be 
enclosed by a grill, and a free-standing font must be protected 
by a railing : for the latter a protection of iron standards 
supporting a rope will suffice. The gates of the baptistery 
must be kept locked. There should be, if possible, a statue 
or picture of St. John the Baptist. The font should be an 
ornamental basin of appropriate structure at least three 
feet high. The basin itself must be made of non-absorbent 
srone or metal: it should have two compartments, the 
larger to hold the water, and the smaller to catch the flow 
from the head. The smaller must have a duct leading to a 
sacrarium or to the earth. The font, when not in use, must 
be protected by a movable cover constructed of metal or 
wood, and furnished with lock and key. It is recom- 
mended that the baptistery should be fitted with an aumbry 
for the keeping of the oils, the shell, the white robe, the 
candle which, by the way, must be wax and not one of the 
votive type, and the other articles used in the administration. 
Scrupulous cleanliness should be observed. Dirty baptis- 
teries and fonts are quite as likely to cause admiratio, if 
not scandal, as priests who touch the baby with dirty hands 
and black-rimmed fingers. 

In building a church the baptistery should be one of 
the first considerations. Better a good font worthy of the 
sacrament, than costly non-essentials. 


j.P.R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Francis Cardinal Bourne. Vol. I. By Ernest Oldmeadow, 
K.C.S.G. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xii 
+ 402. 16s.) 


R. OLDMEADOW undertook a very difficult task 

when so soon after the death of his subject he set about 
a two-volume biography of Cardinal Bourne. The Cardinal 
himself left very little written material : he kept no diaries, 
he wrote few intimate letters, and if there were familiars 
who could have supplied an account of his unofficial 
commentary on the affairs of his day, they have not come 
forward here. On one occasion an important incident is in- 
completely described because (probably for the best of 
reasons) one half of the correspondence has not been put at 
the biographer’s disposal. 

With commendable diligence Mr. Oldmeadow has given 
as complete an account as possible of the Cardinal’s 
parentage and family circle. Both his grandfather and his 
father were civil servants in the Post Office. Both were 
distinguished by being entrusted with the conduct of affairs 
of great moment which called for skilful and energetic 
handling. His father was received into the Church before 
he was twenty, and having been himself educated at a 
Protestant school he was determined that his two sons 
should not have a like experience. He was advised to 
send them to Ushaw, and thither Francis went a few years 
after his elder brother Henry. 

We are given to understand that the climate of the 
northern college was too severe for these delicate lads. 
The elder contracted consumption and died; and his 
mother, by this time a widow, removed Francis when he 
was still short of fourteen years of age. 

The Cardinal wrote in his later years that his last months 
at Ushaw, after his brother’s death, were unhappy, and 
that though they “both owed a great deal to Ushaw, it was 
in those days a hard school for young boys so very far from 
home’’. So it appeared to him in retrospect and in contrast 
with his cherished idea of the superiority of a training 
which should combine a good home influence with a 
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secondary day-school. But that his sojourn at Ushaw was 
both pleasant and profitable is clear from his brother’s 
letters and the all too brief notes of his contemporaries here 
reproduced. These give us the picture of a bright and eager 
youngster, with no precocious sense of responsibility, ready 
to take part in any sport or frolic that was going. Ushaw 
was never a place for milksops, and least of all in the 
Spartan ’seventies ; but Francis Bourne was never a milk- 
sop. 

As a lay-boy at Old Hall he distinguished himself in 
classwork. He did not, for some time, think of the priest- 
hood as his vocation, but his teens must have seen the 
beginnings of that gravity of demeanour which distinguished 
the whole of his life as seminarist and priest. 

In 1880 he left Old Hall for the new seminary at 
Hammersmith. He spent only one year there, and all we 
know of it is that it was an unhappy year. 

After this his Bishop destined him for the Venerabile. 
But the Venerabile was too full to receive him. Because of 
his frail health Southwark had hesitated to accept him as an 
ecclesiastical student, but when Westminster was prepared 
to accept him, the Bishop of Southwark made up his mind. 
It is interesting to speculate on the difference to Francis 
Bourne and to England, if Southwark had persisted in 
refusing or the Venerabile had made room. 

Baulked of Rome he went to St. Sulpice, “one of the 
greatest graces of my life’. After two precious years there, 
when now a deacon, he passed on to Louvain. Again he 
suffered in health, and after six months he returned to 
London. 

This frequent changing from college to college and from 
seminary to seminary certainly gave wide experience of 
ecclesiastical institutions to the young man who was to 
become the first Rector of Wonersh. But it must have been 
most damaging to his academic progress. That the Cardinal 
was a man of very considerable knowledge and of great 
intellectual gifts was clear to all who knew him ; that he was 
a constant and thoughtful reader was also evident ; but it 
is idle to think that such chopping and changing would 
permit of the growth in scholarship of which he was naturally 
capable or leave him with the definite stamp of any of the 
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colleges through which he passed. An exception perhaps 
should be made for St. Sulpice. He does seem to have 
accepted wholeheartedly the Sulpician tradition, and yet, 
as far as I am able to judge, in the years of his greatest 
influence on St. Edmund’s he did not attempt to impose 
that tradition there save in some small particulars. 

But whatever may be said of the influence of these 
various colleges individually, their combined effect was the 
formation of a priestly character of outstanding worth. 
That group of natural qualities which all recognize as the 
ideal for a priest—gravity, reliability, dignity, gentleness, 
self-control, sympathy, zeal, generosity, balance of judgment 
—all these were found in exquisite proportion in Francis 
Bourne. It was this fundamental character which justified 
the Bishop’s choice of him as the first Rector of Wonersh. 
It was this which, when the dignity of the episcopate was 
placed on him at so early an age, enabled him to cope with 
its responsibilities and burdens. It was this which gave him 
his sureness of touch when, in the strenuous days to come, 
he had to deal with great public figures in the circumstances 
which Mr. Oldmeadow so vividly describes. It was this 
which inspired that kindness and courtesy which he showed 
to the humblest person who approached him, as I personally 
very well remember. I doubt whether Mr. Oldmeadow 
has once used the word “‘priestliness’, but it is a great merit 
of his book that it unmistakably exhibits the thing. 

The account of the Cardinal’s association with the 
Southwark seminary shows us a young man building up a 
great system from the beginning. It is a gracious picture 
of domesticity, of smiling at difficulties (as pioneers will), 
of picnics and playdays, of Latin classes and liturgy, and 
of the spiritual training without which there would have 
been no seminary at all. But, of course, that must not be 
supposed to be like any seminary in England today. I 
doubt whether the seminaries need the defence which Mr. 
Oldmeadow (always prepared to pounce on any possible 
Protestant cavil) furnishes, or whether they would be 
satisfied with this defence if they did. Indeed, Mr. Old- 
meadow does not seem to be very familiar with ecclesiastical 
education, though he must have had considerable 
experience of its products. He does, however, grasp the 
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essence of the matter, and that he very properly finds in 
the records of the Cardinal’s work at Wonersh. 

The story of the episcopate at Southwark is told 
with reference to the Bishop’s pastorals, and we see the 
beginnings of that successful intercourse with Govern- 
ment departments which was such a conspicuous feature 
of his later life. But it is only when he gets to West- 
minster that his statesmanship fully appears. The 
account of the successive Education Bills which occupies 
nearly a hundred pages and the exact record of the nego- 
tiations over the banned Eucharistic procession in 1908 
make by far the most interesting part of the book. There 
we see the young Archbishop acting with courage and 
determination, with authority and dignity, and with a nice 
discrimination of times and seasons. Mr. Oldmeadow 
reprints selections from his speeches ; and what fine speeches 
they were! His biographer, fearful of giving overmuch 
praise, disclaims the gift of oratory for his subject. But for 
straightforward, dignified and effective statements of policy 
these speeches must rank high. 

The book suffers from the recurrent jarring note of con- 
troversy ; and the first half of it might, I think, have been 
improved by pruning. But we are grateful to Mr. Oldmeadow 
for giving us an unforgettable portrait of the fourth Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, a great churchman and a great 
Englishman, a magnificent patron of ecclesiastical education 
and, above all, a model of priestly virtue. We look forward 
eagerly to the appearance of the second volume. 

T. E. F. 


I Knew Stalin. By A. V. Baikaloff. Crown 8vo., pp. 
xiii + 142. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 


TuHIs is a very slender, but lively and convincing little 
sketch, written by an original member of the Bol- 
shevik Party, now in England and a regular contributor to 
the Weekly Review. With none of the amplitude or docu- 
mentation of Souvarine’s great study, it succeeds in present- 
ing the essentials of Stalin’s unlovely character, and the 
main incidents in his history. Of poor intelligence—which, 
paradoxically, the author shows to be the chief cause of his 
success—morose, humourless, cruel and treacherous, with 
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an Oriental lust for power and greed of adulation, the great- 
est of modern tyrants has risen to power on callousness, 
duplicity, and sheer terrorism. M. Baikaloff suggests that 
he has not the ability to do more than follow precedent, and 
that his policy in the present situation will follow the lines 
which the Bolshevik Party followed in the world war. 
Whichever way he turns, he will remain a menace, and this 
little book should do much in helping to make that under- 
stood. But what a pity it could not have been produced at 
a cheaper price. Of the 142 pages of narrative, twenty- 
two are completely blank ; and with smaller type the whole 
thing might have been reduced to little more than a thickish 
pamphlet, which would have had a wider and more useful 
circulation. A. B. 


Lay Investiture and its Relation to the Conflict of Empire and Papacy. 
By Z. N. Brooke, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. Pp. 33. (Hum- 
phrey Milford. 2s.) 


Dr. Brooxe’s Raleigh Lecture on History, delivered 
before the British Academy last year, is a paper which 
every Church historian should read. It is a clear and 
luminous summary, making use of recent German work, of 
the issues involved in the quarrel between the Empire and 
the Papacy from the accession of the young Emperor Henry 
IV, in 1056, to the Concordat of Worms in 1122. Our text- 
books of Church History still speak of this whole period under 
the title ‘““The Investiture Contest’’, which resulted in the 
Papacy winning from the Emperor the renunciation of his 
right to confer on episcopal candidates, by investiture with 
ring and crozier, the spiritualities of their Sees. Dr. Brooke 
holds that this description of the contest is inaccurate, and 
shows the reasons for the hollowness of the Papal victory. 
There were, in reality, two distinct periods in the struggle 
—one from the accession of Gregory VII in 1073 to the 
death of Henry IV in 1106; the other from the accession 
of Henry V to the Concordat of Worms. The first period, 
Dr. Brooke argues, was not really concerned with the problem 
of lay investiture at all. The abuse was there, of course, 
and Gregory condemned it. But his condemnation was a 
means to a far more important end. Behind the question 
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of lay investiture was the deeper and vital problem of 
ultimate sovereignty in Church and State, nay, in Christen- 
dom itself ; and the concrete issue at this stage was not lay 
investiture, but turned on successive appointments to the 
See of Milan. Dr. Brooke has already told this story, sum- 
marily enough, in his volume of Methuen’s History of Europe}, 
and here he sums up the position in one sentence: “The 
issue was not whether the king could invest the Archbishop 
of Milan, but whether king or Pope was to decide who was to 
be Archbishop” (p. 8). This early phase of the dispute 
should more correctly be called the ‘“‘Canonical Election 
Controversy” ; for it was this which Gregory wished 
to make a reality. His ultimate concern was not with the 
lay power, but with the good government of the Church, 
with true canonical election and the proper examination of 
candidates by an ecclesiastical superior. It was only after 
his death, and especially after the death of Henry IV, that 
the Papal extremists pushed the investiture issue to the fore- 
front of the quarrel, and in doing so made a fatal blunder. 
“For his successors, while they continually repeated his 
decree against lay investiture, did not use it for the purpose 
for which he had intended it. With him it had been the 
spiritual work of the bishop that mattered, so he had con- 
centrated on the method of appointment ; they concentrated 
on the temporal possessions and services, which he had 
ignored” (p. 20). Their tactics gave the Emperor a counter 
to bargain with, and when, by the compromise at Worms 
in 1122, he gave up the right to invest with ring and crozier, 
he was able to surrender the shadow while preserving the 
substance of royal control over episcopal appointments. 
Gregory’s successors lacked his moral grandeur and pene- 
trating vision. They sold the pass, unwittingly maybe, 
which he had so valiantly defended. The result was an 
empty victory for the Papacy, and the sowing of further 
disputes in the future. We must be grateful to Dr. Brooke 
for the light his lecture affords, and for the clarity and power 
with which he emphasises the greatness of Pope Gregory VII. 
The whole lecture is a fine example of the best modern 
attitude to medieval ecclesiastical history. 
A. B. 
1 See CLERGY REVIEW, March, 1939, pp. 238-9. 
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The Benedictines of Caldey. By Peter Anson. With 8 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Pp. xxx + 205. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir was an excellent thought of Mr. Anson’s to give us a 
detailed history of this well-known Anglican Benedic- 
tine community from its slender beginnings in 1893 to the 
time of its corporate submission to the Catholic Church in 
1913. Himself a member of the community, he not only 
has an intimate knowledge of its development, vicissitudes 
and trials, but impresses most vividly on the reader a sense 
of its courage and sincerity, qualities with which Catholics 
should be prepared to credit other Anglicans of the same 
school. Understanding of the intellectual position of such 
men is a different matter. Here, at a given moment, was 
a group of Anglican monks using the Roman missal and 
reciting the Divine office in Latin from the Benedictine 
breviary, while at the same time a book of press-cuttings 
kept by the house recorded such topical happenings as 
‘Bishop of Salisbury preaching in Lutheran Church in 
Germany’, ‘Bishop of Manchester refuses to give permission 
for vestments’, ‘Bishop of Hereford invites dissenters to 
Holy Communion’, and so forth. Confusion such as this 
is unintelligible to the ‘born’ Catholic—what is more, it 
soon becomes unintelligible to converts themselves; but 
to suppose that those involved in it are insincere or are 
‘play-acting’ is to sin against truth as well as against charity. 
It should be impossible to read Mr. Anson’s record without 
recognising this. 

Apart from the history of the community itself, there is 
much in this book to instruct and also to entertain the 
ordinary reader. The introduction on earlier Anglican 
communities has a good deal that will be new to most of us. 
Everyone has heard of Little Gidding, but few will know 
anything of the small convent, or ‘College of Maids’, directed 
by a seventeenth-century Dean of St. Paul’s, or of the ‘little 
society’ founded by William Law in Northamptonshire. 
Among the nineteenth-century experiments of this kind 
the most surprising is certainly that of Mr. Aitken, of Leeds, 
a married clergyman who, as Pusey informs us, ‘slept in his 
cell four nights a week, and his wife, who lived with the six 
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or more children five miles away, complained that he 
neglected the family’. 

Lastly, those who find in The Times a valuable patho- 
logical index of the nation will be delighted to see re- 
printed here the leading article of March 17, 1913, on the 
conversion of the Caldey monks. Its best sequence of 
thought is this. ‘‘Benedictinism for certain natures may 
be an admirable mode of religious life. It involves risks of 
self-absorption, but it is easy to conceive of a Quaker or a 
Plymouth Brother adapting the essentials of the Benedictine 
system to his spiritual needs.” 

W. S. 
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